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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy and Flavor. 


Examine the package you receive and make 
sure that it bears our trade-mark. 
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‘*No perfume, but fine linen, plenty of it, and country 
washing,’’ was Beau Brummel’s sartorial code. 


Pyecndankrend there is no more agreeable fra- 

grance than clean linen, if it has been washed 
with pure soap. Any soap will remove the dirt. 
Ivory Soap does so without leaving a strong, rank 
odor. Its purity makes the linen snow white and 
sweet smelling. Try it! 























TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE. THE BREATH SWEET 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. 


CONTAINS NO GRIT. NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 
he DIRECTIONS. \Y% | 


DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONA FEW 
DROPS OF RuBiFOAM’ AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 
PRICE 25€A BOTTLE 
PUT UP BY 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 


ROPRIETORS OF 


Pl 
HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
LOWELL. MASS TRADE MARK RECO) 











KALEIDOSCOPE, the 


world flashes before you the work that 


RuBifoam 


does. Go where you will the users of this 
Favorite Liquid Dentifrice tell the story of 
its success. Their smiles of satisfaction 
reveal the cause — sound, white teeth. 
25 Cents Everywhere. 


E.W.HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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The Bey with a 


BROWNIE 


doubles his fun by taking pictures of his other sports. But there’s more 
than just fun in photography—there’s instruction, too. 
No dark-room needed—all by daylight. 


Brownie Cameras, 
Brownie Developing Machines, 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


$1. -00 and $2. ++ 4 


C. f Koda and B 


tka Rochester, N. Y. 
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RANDSIR POOLE came in and kicked 
(5 ot his bos at the fireside. Grandma 

was turning fish hash out of the spider 
for supper, and she only looked up to give him 
a friendly nod. 

Tom laid down his slate, and.ran to get 
grandsir’s slippers. Tom was twelve, and big 
for his age. He had freckles and steadfast 
blue eyes. Grandma and grandsir each had 
a secret belief that he would be President; but 
Tom cherished his own ambitions. He thought 
there were few things more magnificent than 
to be editor of the county paper. 

“‘Well!’’ said grandsir, serving the fish. 

Grandma left her portion untasted. 

“*Father, you speak up,’’ suid she. 
settled ?”” 

“*Yes,”’ said grandsir, ‘‘it’s settled.’’ 

““You goin’ off to England on that lumber 
vessel, from Canady ?’’ 

‘Yes, mother, I’m goin’. It’s proper good 
pay.’” 

Grandma’s hands fell in her lap. ‘‘I dunno 
what’s goin’ to become of us,” she said. 

Grandsir got up, and went over to lay a hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Don’t you take on,’’ said he. ‘‘I’m as 
young yet as many a man o’ forty. We’ve got 
to lay up suthin’ ahead. Mebbe Tom’ll want 
to go to the ’cademy. Mebbe he’ll go to 
college. ’” 

‘“‘How do you think we can git along?’ 
asked the old wife, tearfully. 

He understood her, yet it was easier to 
answer as if she had been thinking of things 
‘ore prosaic than the lack of his good company. 

‘Job Tolman’s goin’ to pay that note as soon 
as he sells his hay,’”’ said he. ‘‘You an’ 
‘ommy can live on that. As fur as anything 
else goes, Tommy’ Il take care of ye. Won’t ye, 
tommy ??? 

Tom was eating very fast and winking hard, 
his head over his plate. ‘ 

“You bet I will!’’ said he, gruffly. 

The next morning grandsir set out with 
“ousin Eliphalet for the Canadian port where 
they were to ship for England, and Tommy, 
with his grandmother, settled down to a lone- 
some life. For a time it went very easily. 
Grandma tried to recall the high heart that had 
stood her in stead more than thirty years before, 
when grandsir used to go fishing to the Banks. 
‘\s for Tommy, he felt like a man. They were 
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ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYVER. 


‘6 WANT A ROOSTER, AND CAN'T HAVE HIM? THAT'S A MIGHTY HARD CASE.”’ 


BY 
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poor, but the medicine for that lay in Job 
Tolman’s barn. 

‘*‘When that hay is sold,’’ said grandma, 
‘the note will be paid up.’’ 

But one December night the Tolman barn 
burned down, and grandma and Tommy looked 
at each other aghast. Now they were poor 
indeed. And as if sorrow hunted in couples, 
the county paper the next day had news of 
grandsir’s ship. It had been run down by an 
Atlantic liner, and the three men saved had 
been taken back on the vessel’s course, to 
Liverpool. Was grandsir one of them ? 

‘*We mustn’t give up,’’ said grandma to 
Tommy, while her trembling hands set his poor 
food before him and her face settled into lines 
of grief. ‘‘He’ll come home. You’re just as 
certain as I be, ain’t you, Tommy ?’’ 

**Course Iam!” said Tommy. 

But the days dragged, and they seemed to be 
waiting, in the winter cold, for some new 
trouble. Then came a letter from Mary Ellen, 
grandma’s married daughter living in the city, 
begging them to come to her for the rest of the 
winter. Her husband was in the hospital, 
and she had taken a little shop, as a last des- 
perate chance of earning something. 

‘*'You keep watch o’ the letters,’’ said 
grandma to Job Tolman in her tremulous stac- 
cato, when he bade them a sorrowful good-by 
at the windy station. ‘‘If father’s alive, he’ll 
write. An’ if he comes, Job, you tell him 
we’ve gone on to Mary Ellen’s.” 

By the time they drew in at the city terminus 
grandma had regained her composure, and it 
was a dignified old lady whom Mary Ellen met, 
in time to save her from beguiling hackmen. 
Mary Ellen looked thin and poor in her shabby 
dress, and the two women regarded each other 
with a pang of compassion. 

**My sakes, Mary Ellen, what a noise!’’ said 
grandma. ‘‘What’s goin’ on?’’ 

‘*Nothin’ more’n common,’’ said Mary Ellen, 
thankfully, ‘‘except that you’ve come. Mother, 
seems if I could eat you up!” 

At that grandma’s heart warmed, and she 
went out into the crowded streets quite un- 
daunted. 

‘*Tommy,” said she to the future editor, 
who at that moment felt rather small and 
young, ‘‘you keep tight holt o’ my hand.’’ 

‘*T don’t live in the old place,’’ said Mary 
Ellen. ‘‘The shop I wrote you about is on 
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Phoenix Street. I’ve moved into the rooms 
right over it.’’ 

Grandma knew Mary Ellen had had a hard 
lot of late, but this little tenement appalled 
her by its poverty. Her own house at the 
Port was plain, but it seemed a part of the 
great expanse of water at its door, and it was 
mothered by a wide, wide sky. There she had 
been in the world; here she gasped for breath. 

‘*Tommy,’’ said she, in a whisper, as she 
bent over him that night and smoothed his hair, 
“T’d just as soon live in a peck measure, 
wouldn’t you ?”’ 

But Tommy was asleep, already dreaming of 
** *tendin’ store.’’ 

The next morning he began, and in a week 
he had justified his warmest hopes. Never was 
such a courteous salesman. He made change 
with a painstaking care that kept him breath- 
less. He went to the great markets with Aunt 
Mary Ellen, and listened ardently while she 
bargained, because he hoped to learn all 
branches of the trade. He did errands until 
his feet ached, and kept laborious accounts. 

‘‘Why, mother, that boy’s a wonder!’’ said 
Mary Ellen. ‘‘We’ve got to keep him, that’s 
all.’’ 

‘*Not after father comes,’’ said grandma. 
She had betaken herself to the quietest corner, 
away from the street, and there she sat knitting 
in the dark. ‘‘Father wanted he should have 
learnin’. Tommy mustn’t give up that.’’ 

Grandsir did not come, but instead there was 
a letter, remailed from the Port in Job’s uncer- 
tain script. Grandma began to fit on her 
glasses, but her hands shook too much, and she 
passed the sheet to Tommy. 

‘*Here, sonny,’’ said she, ‘‘you see what it 
says.’ 

Tommy began reading aloud, but at the 
second line he stopped and looked ahead. 
Then he laid the letter down, and put his hand 
on grandma’s shoulder, just as grandsir used 
to do. 

‘‘Gramma,”’ said he, like a man, ‘‘it’s from 
one of the three that were saved. It says two 
of ’em were sick. They had to go to the 
hospital in Liverpool. And grandsir—he—he— 
died.’’ 

Grandma sat for a moment quite still, and 
then she fell forward into Tommy’s arms. It 
was only a fainting fit, the doctor told them; 
but from that day she kept her bed, and lay 
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there, all her strength and courage ebbing from 
her. 

**What’s the matter with her?’’ asked care- 
worn Tommy of Aunt Mary Ellen, at the end 
of the third day. 

‘‘I guess her heart is broken,’’ said Mary 
Ellen. Her own face was wan with tears. 

Tommy slipped into grandma’s room and put 
his cheek down to hers. 

‘‘Gramma,’’ said he, ‘‘what is it? You 
sick ?”’ 

She stroked his hair with one listless hand. 

‘*No, Tommy boy,’’ said she. 

Tommy thought for a moment, and then 
another solution came to him. 

**You homesick ?’’ he asked. 

Two tears crept out from her closed lids. 
‘*Yes, dear,” said she. ‘‘I guess that’s it.’’ 

After that she still lost strength, and her 
mind also seemed slipping from her. 

‘‘Is that the waves?’’ she cried, one day, 
starting up in bed. ‘‘Tommy, is that the 
sea?’’ But her window looked on the little 
brick yard, where not even the city sounds were 
beating. 

‘“*‘You want the sea, gramma?’’ 
Tommy, achingly. 

‘*The sea?’? she repeated, looking off as if 
even he were alien to her beside the echo of 
beloved days. ‘‘The sea, the mud in the spring, 
the hens pratin’, and the old crower struttin’ 
up an’ down. That’s in the spring o’ the 
year. Why, it must be bloom-time now!’’ 

But outside the snow was sifting, and the 
dark city seemed never to have known a spring. 
Tommy’s eyes were hot with tears. 

A morning came when grandma lay very 
still, and seemed not to hear, although Mary 
Ellen entreated her, in every tone of love, to 
take some drop of nourishment. Tommy was 
frantic with grief. He had hurried down to 
the market because he must, and now he was 
running home at a desperate trot, afraid of 
what he might find there. Suddenly he stopped. 
A sound had broken on the air: 

**Cock-a-doodle-doo !’’ 

Never had he heard that ery in these dark 
city wilds. It brought back the Port, the sea, 
the sky. If grandma could but hear it! He 
rushed up to a shop where there were fowls in 
little coops. 

‘*What’ll you take for that rooster?’’ he 
asked, in a breathless dash. 
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The dark Hebrew woman began a fluent 
answer, but Tommy turned away. 

‘*No matter,’’ said he, ‘‘I haven’t got the 
money.’’ 

‘*Money for what?’ 

Tommy looked up. There stood*a young 
man in an ulster, hands in his pockets and 
hat on the back of his head. Tommy liked 
him, liked the look in his gray eyes, the lines 
about them, as if he had smiled a great deal 
and made the wrinkles early. 

‘“That rooster,’”? said Tommy, at once. It 
was one of his business principles not to confide 
in strangers ; but this, he judged, was different. 

‘‘Want a rooster, do you?’ said the young 
man. ‘‘Want a rooster, and can’t have him? 
That’s a mighty hard case, but it’s nothing to 
mine. How would you feel if you were sent 
down here to write up the Jewish quarter, and 
you knew half a dozen other fellows had done 
it twice as well before you ?”’ 

‘Is this the Jews’ quarter ?”’ asked Tommy. 

‘*Yes. That’s why there are live fowls for 
sale. It’s a part of 
their religion to buy 
them alive, and have 
’em killed according 
to law. Oh, your 
trials are nothing to 
mine! Suppose you 
had a chance to doan 
Easter story for the 
Telephone, and you 
couldn’t think of one! 
What’s going rooster- 
less to a tragedy like 
that ?”’ 

They were walk- 
ing up the street, the 
young man darting 
keen glances here and 
everywhere in search 
of copy. 

‘*What’s Easter ?’’ 
asked Tommy. 

In the country meet- 
ing-house there had 
been no mention of it. 

‘*Kaster,’’ said the 
young man, ‘“‘is the 
festival of spring. In 
the church it means 
Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead. There 
are lots of stories 
about it, lots of sym- 
bols—eggs, lilies, don’t you know! Well, now, 
young man, what would you say if you had to 
write a story about Easter, and a million people 
had done it before you? What?’ 

He seemed to include Tommy in his thoughts 
without noticing him, and Tommy felt like 
replying with the same unconsidered frankness. 

‘It’s ’most spring,’’ said he. ‘‘That’s why 
I wanted that rooster.’’ 

“Why 9 

‘*Gramma’s sick. No, she ain’t so much 
sick as she is homesick. We lived down to the 
Port. ‘Tell you it smells good there—clams and 
tar and gurry! Gramma says the mud there 
looks like the golden streets, and she hears the 
hens cackling in her dreams, and there’s no 
brass band to come up to the old crower. I 
wanted this crower to tune up under her win- 
dow ; maybe if he could she’d get well.’’ 

The young man laid a hand on Tommy’s 
shoulder. He turned him about. 

**Come back,’’ said he. ‘‘We’re going to buy 
that crower.’’ 

Tommy choked with refusals, but as the 
young man did not wait for him, there was no 
sense in uttering them. In five minutes the 
crower, his legs neatly bound together, was 
in Tommy’s hand, to be carried, according to 
immemorial custom,—probably not sanctioned 
by the fowls themselves,—head downward. 

‘*You mustn’t give him to me!’’ urged 
Tommy, his eyes starting with delight. ‘‘I 
can’t pay for him! I can’t —’’ 

The young man turned him about again. 

‘Get along home with you!”’ said he. ‘‘I’ve 
found my Easter story. Don’t you see? It 
isn’t conventional. It’s not eggs or lilies or 
fixed-up legends. It’s life, boy, life! That’s 
what fetches ’em every time. Story of a home- 
sick old woman from the country kept alive a 
little longer by hearing a rooster crow! Story 
of the boy that had the sharp sense, the human 
feeling, the poetic instinct to buy the rooster 
that saved the woman! 


“This is the cock that crowed in the morn 
To wake the old lady all forlorn! 


“‘T could make a whole ‘House That Jack 
Built’ out of it! And it’s an Easter story, don’t 
you see? Easter! Resurrection! Isn’t it resur- 
rection to raise a woman from her sick-bed, and 
give her heart and courage, and make her live 
again? I should say! You buy the Telephone 
next Saturday, day before Easter. No, tell me 
where you live, and I’ll send it to you!’’ 

He pulled out his note-book, seemed to snatch 
the address off Tommy’s tongue, and was away, 
threading through the crowd. 

Tommy took the middle of the street, and ran 
for home. He dashed through the shop, and 
tucked his seasick captive under a crate in the 
yard, and there Aunt Mary Ellen met him. 
Her eyes were red and her words tremulous. 

‘*Tommy, grandma ain’t took a drop of any- 
thing this morning. She can’t last long.’’ 
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‘*What’s the doctor say”’ asked Tommy, 
with a new alertness. He was remembering 
the young man, and how keen his eyes were 
when they said good-by. ‘Tommy had the idea 
that this was the way to behave; to try one 
chance after another, and never to give up. 

‘*He says she’s lost the wish to live.’’ 

Tommy stole into the little back room and sat 
down by the bed. Grandma looked very old 
and wan. Tommy put his face to hers and 
spoke softly : 

‘‘Gramma !”’ 

She did not stir. Two tears rolled down 
Tommy’s cheeks. 

‘*Gramma, you’ve got to eat!’’ he said. 

But the tired eyelids did not rise. ‘The lips 
stayed parted as if they had done with breath, 
and Tommy listened in a nameless terror, she 
seemed so still. Suddenly a sound broke on 
the air, triumphant, clear, a golden resonance : 

**Cock-a-doodle-doo !”’ 

Tommy’s heart jumped with the surprise of it. 
He loved that crower. What a bird it was, to 

forget that ignomin- 

ious progress, head 

; downward, through 

er the streets, and peal 

w. out joyance in full 
ery! 

‘* Cock - a - doodle - 
doo!’’ 

Grandmother’s eyes 
were open. Some 
tremulous expectation 
fluttered there. 

“T thought,’’ she 
said, weakly, ‘‘I 
’most thought —”’ 

“?Tis, gramma, 
*tis!’’ cried Tommy. 
“It?s a real crower. 
Springtime, gramma, 
springtime! Muddy 
round the spring. 
And the hens’1l begin 
to lay and the roost- 
er’ll crow— There, 
gramma, there he 
goes again!’’ 

‘*Springtime!’’ said 
grandma to herself. 
“Springtime !’’ 

A week after that 
Grandsir Poole him- 
self walked up Snow 
Street, where Mary 
Ellen used to live, and rang the bell at her old 
number. The tenement was empty, and the 
neighbors only knew vaguely that she had 
moved away. They had forgotten where. The 
more inventive made guesses, however, and. 
grandsir plodded about until the middle of the 
afternoon, testing their theories in vain. At 
last he sat down on a bench in the park to rest, 
and let the spring wind buffet him. He felt 
faint and dazed. A boy was going by. He 
had frank blue eyes and a freckled nose. 

‘You look like Tommy,” said grandfather, 
involuntarily. 

‘*‘What yer givin’ us?’ inquired the boy, 
good-humoredly. 

‘*No,’”’ said grandfather, ‘‘you’re not like 
Tommy. But I’ll buy a paper of you.’’ 

He bought a Telephone, and opened it ona 
story called ‘‘Bold Chanticleer’’; and because 
it began, ‘Tommy had blue eyes and a freckled 
nose,’”” he read it through. 

Twenty minutes later Grandsir Poole, wild- 
eyed and breathless, plunged into the Tele- 
phone office, and everybody knew something 
extraordinary was going to happen. Either he 
was going to ‘“‘lick’”’ the editor or he had a 
“snap.” 

“T want to see the man that wrote this 
story!’’ He was pointing out ‘‘Bold Chanti- 
cleer’’ with a shaking finger. 

**He’s not in,” said the advertising clerk, 
suavely. 

‘*When will he be ?”’ 

**He’s out of town.’’ 

‘*Look here,’’ grandsir broke forth, ‘‘that’s 
my boy he meant, my Tommy! That woman— 
why, that woman’s mother! She’s homesick. 
She’s dying! He says here she got well. How 
do I know she got well? Why, he uses the 
right names! He says they lived in Freeport. 
You find that man for me. He’s got to tell me 
where he saw Tommy. Tommy’s lost. I’ve 
got to find him!’’ 

Three young men, afflicted at his entrance by 
a weary indifference, left their desks behind 
the railing and came out. They crowded about 
grandsir in excess of fellowship. 

‘*He is out of town,” said one. 

‘* Awfully sorry !’’ added another. 
Monday.”’ 

“Don’t you worry. 
in Monday morning.’’ 

‘‘But mother’s homesick! She’s dying!’’ 
said grandsir. The tears were brimming his 
blue eyes. 

‘*Let’s see the thing,” said the advertising 
clerk, snatching away the paper. ‘‘ ‘Phoenix 


AND OPENED IT ON A STORY CALLED 
** BOLD CHANTICLEER.”’ 


**Be back 


He’1l fix it. You come 


Street. Little shop on Phoenix Street!’ ’’ 
“*That’s no good,’’ objected another. ‘‘If he 
says Phoenix Street, it isn’t. He wouldn’t 


use the real name.’’ 
‘*Well, you drop in Monday morning,’’ said 
the first. ‘‘If Fessenden comes, we’ll nail him.’’ 
‘*Fessenden ?’’ echoed grandsir. 





‘*Yes, the one that wrote the story. That’s 
his name—Fessenden.”’ 

Grandsir thanked them and wandered out, 
sick with hope deferred. In spite of reason, he 
wanted to see Phoenix Street. Perhaps he 
might feel a shade less homesick following out 
the story, and after many inquiries and much 
wandering he came into the street at a place 
where a poor little shop faced a dirty square. 

**Cock-a-doodle-doo!’’ 

Grandsir went forward like a man in a 
dream, and the rooster crowed again. Grandsir 
set his foot on the step of the little shop. The 
door opened and a boy tumbled out and seemed 
to fly all over him in the way of dogs at a 
rapturous reunion. 

“‘Grandsir, O grandsir!’’ choked Tommy. 
‘‘She’s ’most died.’’ 

Grandsir gripped him tight. 

‘*Is she alive, sonny boy ?”’ he asked, hoarsely. 

‘*Yes, much as ever. She sort of come to 
life a week ago. That was the crower, grand- 
sir, but now she’s lost her courage, and, O 
grandsir, I guess it’l] kill her when you go into 
the room !’’ 

‘You run up,” said grandsir, ‘‘and see if 
she’s awake.’’ 

Grandma was sitting up in bed, her eyes 
alight. 

“I thought I heerd suthin’, Tommy,’’ she 
quavered. ‘‘I heerd a step.’’ 

Then grandsir went into the room. 

The next morning while they were at break- 
fast, the table drawn to grandma’s bedside, 
there was a knock at the door. Tommy ran to 
open it. 

“O my!’”’ he cried. ‘‘O my!” 

There was his friend of the Telephone, and 
with him a girl as sweet as spring. 












“1 T’S a shame to elect Rose Dana on the 
| junior-day committee !’’ 
‘“‘Why, she has ever so much ability 
when —’’ 

**Yes, for hockey and basket-ball. The 
junior-day committee is too conspicuous to be 
made up of any but dignified, well-bred girls.’’ 

**Like us,’’ laughed a member of a former 
junior-day committee. 

*“*Yes!’’ defiantly. ‘‘If ‘Johnny’ Dana 
couldn’t beat the record vaulting, go round the 
links in forty, and make a goal from anywhere 
in the field, you’d soon see what she really is. 
I can’t bear to have her get such a position! 
It looks as if we cared for nothing but athletics 
and ene 

The girls laughed guiltily as Johnny Dana 
suddenly appeared. Carroll said quickly: 

‘*You were the last one we were talking of. 
Here’s to you and to the committee !’’ 

Glad to hide their confusion,—for how much 
had she heard?—the girls encircled Johnny 
Dana with congratulations. She laughed, 
pounded their shoulders, gripped their hands, 
and expressed her joy in various other char- 
acteristic ways. 4 

She was a stout little figure, with a jolly face 
that might have been her brother’s, and the 
effect of her shirt-waist and necktie was stiff 
and mannish. 

‘You, Carroll, I’m after you!’”’ proclaimed 
Johnny, in a voice that did seem rather large 
for the room. ‘‘If you don’t show up at prac- 
tice to-morrow there’ll be trouble. Don’t you 
eut again, either, ’Lizbeth. You’re a pretty 
one to be on a championship team !’’ 

Elizabeth detested that particular mutilation 
of her name. 

“I have an essay to write, which seems to 
me fully as important as one game of basket- 
ball,’’ she said, grandly. 

‘‘Hurry up your old essay, then, for you’re 
as stiff as a gate-post.’’ It was not possible to 
snub Johnny. 

“Come along to bed, Brother Jonathan,’’ 
and Lou Barratt, who was always a peace- 
maker, bore off her cheerfully smiling friend. 

Two years before Elizabeth had entered the 
Parmly Preparatory School, expecting to lead 
in fun and in scholarship. Had not her big 
brothers and sisters, her teachers and her former 
schoolmates always told her how charming 
and how clever she was? In this great new 
school she found honors far from easy; but 
because she had determination, brains and 
remarkable personal attractions, she had become, 
by her senior year, one of the best students, 
and quite the most popular girl in school. 

She would have been altogether happy but 
for Johnny Dana. 

The second week of her school life Elizabeth 
had presented herself at the gymnasium as a 
candidate for the basket-ball team. She was 
not especially athletic, but it was a part of her 
plan to take part in all school affairs. 

“‘Has any one played before?’’ asked the 
director, Miss Longham. 

“*T captained the school team at home,’’ said 
a little freshman, whose name, some one whis- 
pered, was Dana. 

Unless you have tried leaping about on a very 
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Fessenden looked past Tommy, to nod at 

ir. 

“*So you found them?’ said he. ‘‘I came 
back last night, and the fellows told me I’d 
got to hunt up Tommy and tell him grandsir 
had been sighted. And my wife said she was 
coming with me, to bring grandma a bunch of 
Easter posies.’’ 

The girl was laying violets on grandma’s 
counterpane, and Aunt Mary Ellen was smiling. 
Tommy, in an unoccupied corner, stood on his 
head and thought of chanticleer. 

But Fessenden had a hand on grandsir’s 
shoulder, and the two men were smiling into 
each other’s eyes. 

‘*Now in my story,’’ said the newspaper man, 
“IT had you lost on the Banks and rescued. 
What was your story ?”’ 

-**Well,’’ said grandsir, ‘‘’twas much the 
same. ’Liphalet an’ I lay sick in hospital at 
Liverpool for a good many weeks. A man of 
my name died there, an’ that poor tool of a 
mate we had got wind on’t, an’ wrote back 
’twas me. But ’Liphalet an’ I took ship for 
home, an’ we towed in the Sarah, and got our 
pockets lined with salvage money. We’ve done 
pretty well for Freeport men. I tell mother 
we’ll go back to the Port an’ take Mary Ellen 
an’ her husband, when he’s ready to be ’cruited 
up, an’ stay there.’’ 

‘*And have my wife and me come down and 
board with you this summer and eat clams, 
and turn Tommy into a journalist,’’ said 
Fessenden. 

‘*That’s pretty nigh right,’’ grandsir agreed, 
and everybody smiled. Then they broke into 
applause, for from the yard there pealed a 
trumpet-cry : 

**Cock-a-doodle-doo !”” 





By Grace 
Margaret 
Galtanher 





hard, slippery floor after a ball, while nineteen 
excited girls are stepping on your feet, and prod- 
ding you in susceptible places, you cannot truly 
conceive the trying nature of a first game of 
basket-ball. Instead of being alert, nimble and 
graceful, Elizabeth found herself diving vainly 
after the ball, and bumping grotesquely into 
other players. Sensitive to ridicule and unused 
to failure, she burned with mortification. 

The freshman was coaching, Miss Longham 
having been called out. 

‘*Now then, Miss Wilson! Lively there, you, 
Miss Brewster! Don’t be scared of the ball; it 
won’t hurt.’’ 

“‘T’m not seared!’’ panted Elizabeth. 

‘*Aren’t you? Well, you give a good imita- 
tion of a girl who is, then.’’ 

Every one laughed. ‘This from a freshman, 
and she herself entering asa sophomore! Forth- 
with Elizabeth disliked Johnny heartily. 

There was, however, a less personal reason 
for her animosity. Elizabeth loved what she 
called ‘‘a lady.’’ Johnny Dana, with her 
slang, noise and brusqueness, set every artistic 
fiber in her a-quiver. She could see no good 
traits in the queer little freshman. Even her 
name was an offense. ‘‘ Suppose Rose is 
inappropriate, and Johnny has been her nick- 
name always, it’s no reason why she should be 
ealled by it now she’s growing up. I will say 
Rose ;”” and she did, to Johnny’s disgust. 

In the spring of Elizabeth’s senior year the 
excitement over basket-ball grew. Ten were 
the members of the team, and ten the ‘‘subs,”’ 
but legion were those that discussed ‘‘our’’ 
chances of the championship. The Parmly 
team was one of six in a league of school teams. 

The great excitement, however, was not due 
to those five other teams. About thirty miles 
away was the Karlson School of Physical 
Culture, whose team — ‘‘ grown up, some of 
them’’—played with great schools at a distance. 
This team the undaunted Johnny challenged 
in the spring of Elizabeth’s junior year. ‘The 
Karlson team accepted in a letter of amused 
patronage. They came, saw and conquered. 

Johnny challenged them again the next spring. 
Their answer made the Parmly team jump with 
mingled joy and rage. If it could win every 
game in the league series, and still cared to 
face a team which gave hours to physical train- 
ing every day, then—‘‘come on.’’ If it won, 
it might fairly call itself the champion team 
of New England, since Karlson had never been 
defeated. Here was incentive! Five good 
teams and true to beat—then their mortal foes! 

Elizabeth loved the games in the open air 
before the crowds of cheering girls, and the 
féting which followed victory; but oh, how 
she loathed the grind of every-day practice! 
She shirked it on every possible occasion. 

**Did you ever know anything stupider than 
this practice, practice, practice ?”’ she complained 
to Annette Vailleau one afternoon on their way 
to the gymnasium. 

‘*Horrid!’? murmured Annette, obediently. 

The girls were lined up, waiting, Johnny 
glaring at the clock. 

‘“*Ten minutes late! ’’ 
**Play !’? 

Carroll drove the ball toward Elizabeth, who 


she said, crisply. 
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caught it, although it came at an awkward 
angle, swung it low between her knees, and 
up over her head. A goal! 

‘*Good! Good! Eliz-a-beth!’’ shouted the 

irls. 

7 ‘*Your catch was a beauty, but your throw 
wasn’t good,” said Johnny. ‘“‘If Nan Wey 
hadn’t been so slow she’d have blocked the ball 
the minute it left your hands. Watch me.’’ 
She jerked the ball from Elizabeth. ‘‘Bring 
your body up with the ball and jump—high !’’ 

Elizabeth tried. 

“Oh, you’re so stiff! You ought to practise 
extra time instead of cutting.’’ 

Elizabeth was intensely angry. Johnny was 
jealous of her success. ‘‘I’ll not come to- 
morrow,’’ she determined. 

Nursing her childish anger, she went to walk 
the next day at practice time. The next day 
after that was Saturday, a rainy, drowsy day, 
when all the life seemed to melt out of one’s 
muscles. 

After luncheon Elizabeth curled up on the 
couch with a new magazine. ‘‘It’s no use 
going to the gym to-day; I haven’t the least 
energy in me,’? was her last thought as she 
sank asleep among the pillows. Monday she 
really meant to go, but just at four o’clock 
appeared .Kitty Sayles with an invitation to a 
musicale in town; and away to the winds 
went practice. 

Elizabeth felt only a twinge of remorse ; what 
if she was stiff? She had a fine throw and she 
could always keep her head. Besides, the 
girls did not care if she did cut. The king could 
do no wrong. 

Johnny was on a bench ready to coach when 
she entered the gymna- 
sium the next day: 

‘*Hello, Elizabeth! 
Been sick ?”” 

Elizabeth stared, but 
as Johnny waited for an 
answer, she said, ‘‘No.’’ 

‘‘Had ‘small and ear- 
lies’ with the faculty ?’’ 

As if such things ever 
happened to Elizabeth ! 

‘Well, then, why have 
you cut three days ?’’ 

“I didn’t wish to 
come. ’? 

Johnny’s face turned 
dark red; she gathered 
herself together as she 
did when she leaped on 
the ball. 

“You won’t practise, 
you won’t let any one 
else have your place; 
you’re a dog in the 
manger.” 

‘Perhaps you’d like 
me to resign from the 
team!’’ Elizabeth burst 
forth. 

Slowly Johnny’s eyes 
travelled from Elizabeth, 
leader of the school, to 
the team, all ready to 
fight any one for her. 
Slowly she spoke: 

‘For the sake of the 
team I accept your resig- 
nation. ’’ 

Bitter resentment 
against Johnny for in- 
sulting her before the 
girls gradually gave place 
in Elizabeth’s mind to a 
still more bitter anger 
that she should have forced her out of the team. 
Her pride received a fresh wound at every game 
when she saw the team the focus of all the 
girls’ intense admiration during the struggle 
and the object of their rapturous enthusiasm 
when it was over. 

The league games were close battles, but the 
home team won. Only two were left to play— 
then the great fight for the championship. 

Elizabeth had a weakness for playing to the 
gallery; the spectators were ever in her mind. 
She thought now of the crowds of strangers, 
as well as friends, who would applaud Carroll 
and Annette and the others, while she was only 
an unnoticed girl on the benches. 

Friday afternoon, classes over, Elizabeth was 
sitting by herself on the campus, brooding over 
her wrongs, when she saw Johnny coming 
toward her. She had never allowed her 
ex-captain to see her resentment, and now she 
said graciously, ‘‘Hello!’ 

Johnny stopped before her in a characteristic 
attitude. ‘‘Dolly Campbell’s sprained her ankle 
to-day,’’ she said, brusquely, ‘‘and can’t play 
lor weeks. Gertrude Abercrombie’s mother has 
forbidden her playing, and the faculty have 
a on Genevieve Ayer on account of her 

atin, ”? 

‘What will you do??? 7 

“Put Nina Lee in Dolly’s place, Velma 
Morenus in Gertrude’s,—they’re the two best 
subs, —and—will you come back ?”’ 

What a chance for revenge! How Johnny 
‘ust have had to crowd down her feelings and 
‘tamp on her pride for the sake of the team ! 

She would feel the sarcastically worded 
refusal to the quick. Elizabeth looked straight 
“P into those steady gray eyes. 

Yes, I'll come back,” she said, simply. 
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The next day’s game, which was gained 
by the school, was theirs, not so much by those 
cleverly planned and swiftly executed team 
plays, in which each player works as a part of 
the whole, as by individual brilliant feats, swift 
dashes and: powerful throws. 

Elizabeth had opportunity to make two of 
the most spectacular of these. Oh, how the 
‘‘Hah! Hah! Hah! Eliz-a-beth Brewster!’’ 
made her heart leap! And the frantic congrat- 
ulations afterward! 

Elizabeth honestly meant to practise in the 
two remaining weeks, but the last school, 
Cloverside, had such a feeble little team she 
knew it could not even score; and ‘‘the dear 
delights” of those last days allured her. An 
evil mood had seized her, too. Whose fault was 
it if she was out of step with the team? Let 
Johnny take the consequences. 

Saturday, June 8th, the Parmly School Circle 
was filled with girls. The different schools, 
conquered and conqueror, sang lustily of the 
mighty prowess of their particular team, keep- 
ing time with their gay-colored banners. 

The Karlson players sauntered out from the 
gymnasium, and the school team trotted from 
behind the hedge of yew to meet them. A 
cheer went up for the home team. 


who lay face downward. Elizabeth raised 
Johnny’s head. The captain gripped her hand 
till she could have shrieked. 

‘Don’t make a row, Bet,’’ she whispered, 
painfully; then in the usual jolly voice, ‘‘I’m 
all right.’’ 

The pace doubled. The Karlsons, elated by 
victory, rushed the ball. The home team, 
having caught Elizabeth’s nervousness, played 
in a frenzy of haste. 

‘Steady! steady! The day’s young,’’ John- 
ny’s cool voice warned; but the girls could not 
heed it. Elizabeth’s hope focused on one desire 
—that the inning might end. 

At last it was over, with the score Karlson 
five, Parmly nothing. The Karlson captain 
was talking about not wasting regular players 
on such a game any longer; the home team was 
being revived behind the hedge. Nina Lee 
was scolding every one, Carroll was muttering 
| sullenly, Annette was sobbing, her face in the 
grass. 

Johnny dropped down beside Annette. 

‘*We’re not beaten yet, not by an inning,’’ 
she said, cheerfully. ‘‘Keep your grip and 
we'll win.” 

**T’ve gone all to pieces!’’ sobbed the other. 

Johnny took Annette’s head on her own lap. 





‘‘But the size of the Karlsons!’’ murmured 
Annette. ‘‘Carroll and Lou are the only ones 
that show up at all beside them.’’ 

The tall Karlson captain lined up opposite | 
small Johnny. The school yelled exultantly. | 
Johnny had plucked the ball down from the | 
sky. 

Crack! it was in Elizabeth’s hands. Where | 








was somebody to catch it? Where were the | 
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‘‘ PERHAPS YOU’D LIKE ME TO RESIGN! ”’ 


guards—any one? Ah, she remembered Johnny 
had devised a new and baffling system of pass- 
ing; she understood it with her mind, but her 
body had not gone through it till it became 
instinctive. She threw it wildly—right into the 
hands of the Karlson pitcher! A goal! 

The ball was in play again, and rushing on a 
long Karlson throw toward the Parmly goal. 
The pitcher muffed it, and her muff sent it out | 
toward the benches. Johnny, a Karlson player | 
and Elizabeth threw themselves upon it, the 
last mindful that the ground can hit you hard 
and that she made a graceful descent. Her 
hand touched the ball before Johnny’s, but not, 
she felt, until a second after another hand. 

“‘Um,’’ mused the umpire, a young man of 
imposing exterior, but evidently feeble powers 
of decision, ‘‘wasn’t—er—didn’t Karlson get it 
first ?’’ 

“*T can’t tell, honestly,’’ replied the Karlson 
player. Elizabeth said nothing. Of course if 
he asked her—but here was a splendid chance 
for a throw in, on which to redeem herself. 

‘*Oh, it’s Karlson’s ball,” said Johnny. 
“*T saw it myself.’’ Then to Elizabeth: ‘‘Hard 
luck, but we want to play straight.’’ 

The ball was in Elizabeth’s hands again. 
What did Lou’s signals mean? Why was 
Annette in that extraordinary place? Oh, seven 
times, why had she not learned that miserable 
new system of passing ? 

‘*Time!’’ 

She had fouled on a held ball and must watch 
the Karlsons make a goal. 

Another rush for the ball. Elizabeth, who 
seemed to get in every one’s way, was borne 
along in a huddle of girls. ‘‘Horrors!’’ gasped 
Elizabeth, as she felt them pile upon her. 
Every one sprang up instantly except Johnny, 





‘‘Nonsense! You were a bit rattled, that’s all. 
But you made a fine throw down to 
Nan, and you get about fast.’’ 

“‘They made two straight goals off 
me.”” 

‘*Well, then, you stiffen up, and we’ll 
make two goals off you.”” She was 
drawing her hands softly down An- 
nette’s face; Annette had ceased to sob. 

‘*Elizabeth, you’ve made scrambled 
eggs of the signals, but don’t you care; 
just play tome. They can make single 
plays, but they haven’t half the team, 
as a team, that we have, if we can only 
settle down to the game.’’ She went to 
the next group. 

Thoughts flashed through Elizabeth’s 
head. The championship was all the 
world to Johnny, who had toiled for it 
week after week through the long winter. 
For it she had sacrificed rest, leisure, fun. 
No football captain could take his 
defeat harder than she would hers. 

How she had played that first inning— 
backing up every one’s move, jumping in to 
offset every one’s blunders, never trying to 
do any ‘‘grand-stand”’ acts herself, but play- 
ing for the game always! How she must 
love the team to have humbled herself to 
ask back a girl who had slighted and defied 
her! 

Not a word had she said to any of the 
wretched plays, and how steady and brave 
she was in the face of certain defeat! She 
played a ‘‘square’ game, too— Elizabeth 
winced at that thought. 

Suddenly Elizabeth seemed to see the true 
Johnny, whom the girls loved, self-reliant, 
self-controlled, self-sacrificing. Her slang 
and roughness were the ugly execrescences 
time and growing good taste would rub 
away. Underneath was the strong, honest 
character. 

And she herself? How did she compare 
with this girl whom she had despised? She 
had played on the team because it was the 
object of every one’s applause; she had 
taken the praise and shirked the work. 

What did Johnny think of her, Johnny, 
whose good opinion had all at once grown so 
vital to her? She would tell her she was 
‘‘rattled,’’ but she would never say, now that 
it was over, ‘‘You’re a miserable shirk !’’ 

“T am! I am!’’ whispered Elizabeth again 
and again. 

If one girl could discourage a whole team, 
why could not one girl inspirit it? Elizabeth 
was on her feet with a bound and into place 
before the signal. Annette had the ball, then 
Lou. Ah, a bad pass! Karlson had it. ‘‘A 
goal!’’ yelled the Karlson supporters. 

The girl hesitated, and to hesitate, in basket- 
ball, is to foul. Could she make a goal under 
such excitement? Excitement! Johnny set 
her feet on the line, and dropped the ball into 
the basket with perfect calmness. 

Karlson sent the recovered ball whizzing; it 
flew in among the spectators. The girls wavered 
in their rush for it; the benches had forbidding 
iron supports. Elizabeth plunged under them 
as if into down pillows. ‘‘I’m alive,’’ she 
thought, as she dragged herself out. Carroll 
caught the ball from her and scored. 

Rush! leap! scramble! A fiery little Annette 
flying down the line, bounding the ball ahead of 
her, and another goal.. Three to five now! 

Then five minutes of swift playing, in which 
neither side scored. Elizabeth was in every 
rush of girls, behind each one who caught the 
ball, ready to catch from any part of the field. 
Her sleeve hung from the shoulder and her 
loosened hair streamed in the wind. 

But her spirit had revived the girls; they 
played with a kind of cold fury. Karlson 


fought pluckily, but could not prevent the home | 


team from tying the score. Oh, for time to 
score again! 

Steady, every one. O Nan, how could you 
aim like that! The ball struck the post of the 
home goal, and bounded off toward the hedge. 

‘‘Now or never!’’ thought Elizabeth, and 
she struck the hedge as the ball did. The cut 
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| edges of the yew raked her face, and a fork of 
the stem twisted her shoulder. She felt sick 
and strange, but she turned to the field again. 

‘Oh!’ cried the girls, as they saw her face. 

Elizabeth poised herself on the line. There 
was no time to aim, and she was half down 
the field. Could she make a goal? 

**To Carroll! ’’ ‘“*Throw to Carroll!’’ 
shouted the girls and the team. The time- 
keeper moved forward, his whistle raised. Her 
eyes met Johnny’s. ‘‘Can 1%’ said Eliz- 
beth’s, dark with pain. ‘‘You can!’’ answered 
Johnny’s, full of a great hope. 

Elizabeth stumbled forward and fell as the 

ball left her hand. 
Then such a cheer, and the field full of 
_ laughing, cheering girls! Elizabeth sat on the 
| ground, with her face against Kitty Sayles’s 
| white piqué waist, while Johnny bathed her 
with some one’s wet lace handkerchief. 

*‘O Betty, Betty, you’re the grandest thing! 
| You won the game!’’ chorused every one. 

“I ought to,’”’ answered Elizabeth, thickly. 
**T ruined the first inning. Give your praise 
to Johnny ; she played basket-ball every minute 
| of the game!”’ 





‘We all deserve well of our country,” 
| answered the captain. ‘‘It doesn’t matter who 
| won it.’’ 


HOW SHALL WE 
KEEP EASTER? 
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ERE we have a threefold festi- 
H val. The Anglo-Saxons, at 

this period, did homage to the 
goddess of spring. The Jews at 
this time renewed their celebration 
of the deliverance of their fore- 
fathers from the tyranny of Egypt, 
and still continue to do so. The Chris- 
tian Easter commemorates the resurrec- 
tion of the Blessed One ‘‘ who brought 
life and immortality to light.’’ 

I have seen the day observed in the 

great church of St. Peter’s at Rome 
with great magnificence, with processions 
of priests in splendid vestments, with 
troops of soldiers, with the sound of silver 
| trumpets which seemed to come from the 

very heaven overhead. 

I myself once helped a very poor con- 
gregation of colored people to hold an 
Easter service in the island of Santo 
Domingo. 

Their church was scarcely more than 
a shanty, with a mud floor. We dressed 
it with bright flowers and green boughs, 
and I stood to tell what I could of the 
glorious message which the dear Christ 
brought to the world. 

In my girlhood days in old New York, 
Easter Sunday was the time appointed for 
laying away the velvets and plumes of the 
winter season. The pews and galleries of 
churches were bright with fresh ribbons 
and flowers. There still prevails a notion 
that every one should wear something 
new on Easter day, if it be only a hand- 
kerchief or a pair of gloves. 

The great festivals of the Christian 
Church are intended to bring to our minds 
thoughts and associations which shall quicken 
our spiritual life. If Easter calls for something 
new in our outer dress, let us ask what inward 
newness can we bring to correspond to it? 

We have seen the earth all bare and brown 
| in winter. The trees had not a single leaf, the 
| garden not a single flower. Nature seemed to 
| be dead, buried under snow and ice. 
| By Easter time we find that nature was not 
| dead, but only asleep. The sap stirs in the 
| trees; the pussy-willows appear; buds begin to 
swell on the bare boughs. The earth has had 
a refreshing slumber, but is now once more 
awake. 

In the same way we may have had our 
| Season of dulness and discouragement. Every- 
| body, young or old, who tries hard to accomplish 
| anything worth accomplishing, will be likely at 

times to sit down under the weight of the task 
undertaken, and to feel hopeless of completing 
lit. But, with the coming of this lovely season, 
| such persons can take a fresh start in well- 
| doing. 

The lesson of the spring is perpetual hope. 
Under its influence we can try to match the 
opening blossoms by the unfolding of our own 
best endeavors. We can make our homes bright 
by a cheerful spirit, by fresh acts of kindness 
and of loving service. 

We may find this lesson most of all in the 
resurrection which Easter celebrates. The dear 
Christ was dead, was laid in the tomb. His 
friends and His enemies probably said, ‘This 
is the last of Him.’’ But soon the cry resounds, 
!’? and His glorious gospel shines 





‘*He is risen! 
through the veil of death, and little by little 
changes the face of the world. 

Take these thoughts with you, dear friends, 
on Easter morning. Rise up from your fatigue 
and discouragement. Think of the Easter 
whose freshness and beauty are so wonderfully 
renewed! Think of the Christ, once slain, 
Whose life is felt to-day throughout this world 
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of ours. Much of your life-work is before you. 
Youth is its spring, not a day too long. Be 
strong in hope, patient in endeavor, faithful in 
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perseverance. So shall the Easter bring you 
its true blessing, and brighten for you all the 
coming year. 
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By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 





IN THE AMPHITHEATER. 


It 
was November, in Simla. 

‘‘When the house is cold,’’ he said, 
‘‘and your honor has gone to Calcutta, all the 
servant-folk are going to Delhi. All except me. 
By the order of the sirdar they go, to be the 
servants of the friend-folk of the burra lord 
sahib.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘the friend-folk of the burra 
lord sahib will require servants. ”’ 

‘*Bashuk !’?? (Without doubt.) Masuddi 
looked down at his toes, which were working 
furiously. ‘‘Dumboo once went to Umballa,’’ 
he said, hanging his head, ‘‘and Moulla has 
seen ships—at Bombay he saw them. Humble 
I have seen only these hills and the elephant 
at Sipi Fair, and it is a little one. Getting the 
order, humble I would go very quickly and 
wishing it to Delhi.’’ 

‘*Qall those that have had the order,’’ I said, 
and in a trice Masuddi had them standing in a 
row. Asa rule, they would work their scraps 
of fields at this time of year, when the house 


MV "ras Sor put more coal on the fire. 






where twelve thou- 
sand people sat 
looking and listen- 
ing, and the troops 
were drawn up out- 
side to hear and to 
acclaim across and 
across the plain till 
the last of them 
made a mere pencil 
line on the hori- 
zon, and the vice- 
roy spoke in a great voice to the king’s brother, 
and to the feudatory princes, and to the twelve 
thousand people, to all whom it might concern, 
—and it concerned everybody,—and proclaimed 
Edward VII. Emperor of India. 
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How Masuddi Came. 


8 on AT was a splendid pageant, but Masuddi 
was too far away even to hear the cheering. 
.Then we began to rejoice. There was a night 





was cold and our honors had gone to Calcutta. 
But Masuddi’s tale was true; they affirmed it 
with broad congratulatory grins; they had all 
been taken on for camp service at the great 
durbar. 

I found out exactly what Masuddi thought 
might be done to meet his case. We had 
arranged to bring Calcutta servants to Delhi; 
Masuddi thought that he might take the place 
of one of these, going down with the others 
and meeting us there. 

I said the matter should be referred to the 
master. 

‘“Then,’’ said Masuddi, ‘‘I go, for the sahib 
has already spoken, and he said, ‘If the mem- 
sahib says it shall be so it shall be so.’ There- 
fore I go,’’ said Masuddi, smiling in broad 
content. 

So, when we drove one day at the end of 
December to our place in the great encampment, 
there was Masuddi, already quiteathome. You 
remember the taking of Delhi in the mutiny, 
and the famous red ridge outside the city, 
where the British forces lay in the heat besieg- 
ing and dying, and dying but always besieging 
from May till September? There is a monument 
to them, spiring upward on the ridge, and the 
country slopes beyond in clear, sandy desert, 
and all about there was spread our city of the 
durbar in streets and squares of tents. 


A Reminding Finger in the Midst. 


j= said that a road encircling the camps 
would be twenty-four miles long, and that 
it was five miles across anywhere. I know 
that in no direction could you see the end of the 
tents. ‘They stretched like snow heaps into the 
pink and dusty sunset, as if they had fallen 
overnight and been neatly swept up in the 
morning; they pointed everywhere against the 
sky. They were a flock that had alighted for 
a day’s repose; as transient as a dream they 
would have looked, but for the monument. 
From every part you saw the monument, like a 
reminding finger in the midst, and this was 
desirable as well as dramatic, for if there had 
been no monument there would have been no 
coronation durbar. 

Masuddi sat at the door of our tent, and that 
was very often the way we knew which was 
ours. He sat at the door, and looked earnestly 
in the directions from which the wind brought 
regimental music. He had to turn his head 
very often, for bands were playing north and 
south and east and west, as you will believe 
when you understand that forty thousand troops 
were moving in, marching nearer daily to help 
to proclaim the king. 

The viceroy had made his state entry in the 
old, magnificent way with elephants, winding 
through the streets of Delhi, followed by the 
ruling princes of India from the Indus to Cape 
Comorin. Then came the day when the heralds 
blew their long silver blasts in the amphitheater, 
Cursom, tuto” Doth coe Dasemieeet ne ricoror, Lard 
official opening of the durbar. The ceremonies and 
festivities continued until January 10th, when the 
viceroy took his departure. On January ist, at noon, 


took place the coronation durbar, at which King 
Edward VII. was proclaimed Emperor of India. The 





great parade of the retainers of native chiefs, which 
the author describes, occurred a few days later. 





when Masuddi counted twenty-five rockets. He 
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master. ‘‘The ruffian!’’ But he laughed so 
much that Masuddi was emboldened. 

‘“‘And it was even so,’’ he continued. ‘‘I 
came running like a dog, and the officer sahib 
called, ‘Hi, back, you!’ but when I held up 
the pink tikkut they showed me the way. And 
the sepoy folk fell away like water, and one 
police-walla salaamed. But he was drunk. 
And if your honor will please give the writing 
for the tar, humble I will go back with it quite 
safely, showing the pink tikkut.’’ 

But the sahib had put the pink ‘‘tikkut’’ in 
his waisteoat pocket. 

‘*There’s no hurry about the receipt,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Bito, [Sit,] Masuddi.’’ 

There was a very good-natured chief commis- 
sioner in a cocked hat in the next row below, 
and next to him a lord bishop as fine as a lord 
bishop could be,—his hat, if I remember rightly, 
was three-cornered,—and there were only ten 
inches of space between them, but they squeezed 
a little, being real sahibs, and let Masuddi in. 


Into the Amphitheater. 


_- there in a moment he forgot to be 
ashamed, for round into the amphitheater— 
it was shaped like a horseshoe—came the begin- 
ning of a great noise, and at the head of the 
noise walked a big, lordly elephant draped in 
gold embroideries, twisting and untwisting his 
trunk, and carrying a placard on which was 
printed in large letters, ‘‘State of Kolhdpur.’’ 
Immediately after him came the band of 
Kolhapur, playing upon their own instruments 
and leading off magnificently in the noise; and 
then what the program described as ‘‘ Kolhapur 
Irregular Horse.’’ They were remarkably irreg- 
ular, but they wore splendid clothes, and they 
danced along on the most remarkable little fat 
ponies wearing embroidered saddles, that curved 
their necks and humped their backs with pride, 
and took every step as if this were the great 
occasion of their lives, and they meant to make 
the. most of it. 

Kolhapur was remarkable, but what was 
Kolhapur to Cutch, whose leading elephant car- 
ried a glass chandelier on each of his tusks? 
His face was frescoed all over in red and blue, 
and he wore necklaces and ear-laces and 

















past the viceroy and the duke on the canopied 
dais, and out again into the sun and the sand 
beyond. Strange fringed banners flaunt aloft, 
and strange emblems that knew the history of 
centuries in India before we came to ask. 

Here is a company of African guards of two 
smaller states; how black and fiat their negro 
faces look among the keen features and the 
light brown Indian skins! A great shout for 
the armed men on stilts. Manfully they strut 
along, six feet above their fellows, and very 
dangerous and terrible they must be to the 
enemies of Cutch. 

More musicians, Arab musicians, more camels 
and elephants, and Khairpur goes past, and 
Junagarh, and Baroda, with its solid gold gun 
on solid silver wheels and its solid silver gun on 
silver-gilt wheels, big pieces, too, although one 
would prefer to have no hand in firing them. 
The elephants are the great wonders, so 
bedecked they are, such marvelous structures 
they carry, and so majestic, so processional is 
their behavior. They have been doing this for 
all time; they know how. Do not dream that 
anything will hurry them. 

A favorite ornament is a huge tassel of metal 
beads that hangs in front of each flapping ear. 
Crash! an elephant has dropped his ear-lace. 
Do you suppose he proceeds without it? Not 
he. Calmly, massively, he stops, and the pro- 
cession stops, and nothing goes on but the noise, 
until he is hurriedly redecorated. If they had 
not been so quick I think he would have picked 
it up himself. ° 


A Mile of Elephants. 


HE elephants were the never-ending wonder, 
slowly swaying and jangling past, heavily 
draped in fabrics of colors that are a feast, all 
the sulphurous yellows and the old dead reds, 
the winy purples and the fainting blues, and 
every half-tint that the sun can make and the 
centuries soften, stiff with cunning embroideries 
crusted with gold. Some of the howdahs 
represent strange and terrible toppling animals 
in gold and silver; they stand upright on their 
tails with gaping jaws; they might be croco- 
diles. On they come, a mile of elephants all 
girt like this, always leading, always com- 
manding, no matter what prances 

before or after. 








THE ELEPHANTS WERE THE 


told me so. That same day he bought six glass | 


bangles of the Delhi sort from a pedler for his | 


wife, and when the sahib said, ‘‘ Thou shouldst 
see something, Masuddi,’’ he replied, ‘‘But 
humble I have seen everything. ’”’ 

He had not, as we know; but he was happy 
in the impression that he had, and he was too 
simple to turn loose in such a multitude. You 
will imagine that as we sat in our numbered 
places in the amphitheater, watching the royal- 
ties and the viceroyalties roll in behind their 
splendid escorts and waiting for the parade of 
state retainers to begin, the thing everybody was 
looking forward to, from the Duchess of Marl- 
borough to the Rao of Cutch, Masuddi was the 
last person we expected to see. Yet there, 
somehow, miraculously, he was at our elbows, 
panting and bursting with explanation, holding 
out a telegram marked ‘‘Urgent.’’ 

“The tar came,’’ said Masuddi, ‘‘and the 
messenger said, ‘Give it at once into the hand 
of the sahib.’ So I said to the sweeper, ‘You 
may sit in this honorable place till I come back.’ 
And he is sitting there. And I came with the 
tar. ? 


The Pink ‘* Tikkut.’’ 


“RUT,” said the master, astonished, ‘‘how 
did you get through ?’’ 

Masuddi looked a little guilty. ‘*‘ Your honor,’ 
he explained, ‘‘had forgotten the pink tikkut. 
It was on the bed. It is said in the camp that | 
the pink tikkut is the great order over all. It | 
is said that —’’ 

**He’s got my press pass!’’ exclaimed his | 








NEVER - ENDING WONDER. a 
anklets, and velvet draperies thick encrusted 
with solid gold, and he carried a silver howdah 
like a chair, wonderfully carved. Following 
came the band, and they played upon diverse 
instruments as best pleased them. And after, 
with much condescension, walked a company 
of camels with the kind of musician that sits on 
a camel and wildly beats a kettle-drum, half- 
naked and with tangled hair, expressing the 
utmost ecstasy. 


Men-of-War of the Desert. 


VERY camel that did not carry a kettle- 

drum carried a gun anda gunner. The gun 
was real artillery, mounted on a swivel and 
painted green; no doubt in action the gunner 
would take cover behind the hump. These 
ships of the desert were men-of-war. 

On they came, caparisoned horses that dis- 
dained all common paces and went along in a 
series of plunges, chiefly on their hind legs, 
more ‘‘Irregulars’’ with spears ending in 
jeweled feathers, a state ‘‘rath,’’ a wonderful 
glass and gilt carriage drawn by two enormous 
milk- white Brahminy bullocks with gilded 
horns and jeweled nose-rings, and gold-embroid- 
ered draperies of purple velvet that swept the 
ground as they paced along. 

And more and more gongs and trumpets, 
more and more bugles and drums; and some of 


| them play nothing recognizable, and some of 


them play ‘‘ Annie Laurie,’’ and some of them 
just play. And there is now a torrent of sound 
flowing with the torrent of color round past 
the twelve thousand seats of the amphitheater, 





There are many states, great 
and small, and Gwalior alone 
sends fifteen elephants. Most 
marvelous of all is the elephant 
carriage, a four-in-hand of ele- 
phants—will you believe it? ‘The 
carriage is chiefly made of plate 
glass and gilt metal, and it is two- 
storied, with arched windows and 
silk curtains up-stairs. The glory 
is extreme, but I imagine the 
springs are defective. 

Follows a little bijou of a low 
victoria, a doll-like affair, with a 
purple velvet hood, drawn by toy 
horses with gilt harness. 

And what are these strange 
gray figures, riding as if in a 
dream? But the dream is ours, 
not theirs! Very small they look 
and lithe, and their shoulders 
seem to droop—men in armor! 
Sixty men of Jodhpur, in chain 
armor. This is a country of real 
dreams. Tourists in Rajputana 
buy chain armor—when they can 
get it—for its antiquity; the 
tourists of this historic year have 
seen it worn like a uniform, as a 
matter of course, although not, 
one thinks, of frequency. Here 
are fifty of these mailed men on 
camels; they are of Bikaner. 

Datia sends a camel-carriage, six camels 
harnessed to a wonderful conveyance. The 
display of Orchd includes two state bards 
mounted,—they cannot compose in this noise,— 
thirty musicians, mace-bearers, one hundred 
and thirty ‘‘footmen’’ dressed in quilts—another 
form of armor not at all suited to India, one 
would suppose. They have hoods and look 
like monks. 

Among all the horsemen and footmen and 
standards and elephants and camels of Butindi 
comes a solitary sowar with the chief’s Ganges 
water. The chief does not drink it or wash 
with it, but he likes to have it ceremonially 
with him; and it is so special and so sacred 
that a picked trooper carries it. 

Something of the prince there is in every 
parade; horsemen of Patiala carry his mirror 
and his embroidered carpet. Splendid, very 
splendid, the parade of Patiala, with its players- 
of-music-at-dawn-daily, and Hera Singh and 
Phoola Singh clad as old Sikh warriors, and 
its five-forked silver torch-bearers. 


Where the Strangeness Lies. 


MONG the retainers of Nabha are those who 
carry hawks, and beside them walk grey- 
hounds in yellow coats. Remember, this is no 
show fortuitously gathered together; these peo- 
ple are all earning their living by doing that 
which they are paid todo. The strangeness lies 
in the significance, in the actuality of it. Jodh- 
pur and Patiala and Nabha and all the rest are 
sitting to right and left of the viceroy, throbbing 
























with pride. Whose elephant was it that reared 
up straight, saluting, before the lat? Jaipur’s, 
surely. And what a roar of applause! 

But it was the cream stallion of Bhopal that 
walked the whole way past the viceregal dais 
on his hind legs while his rider clung on like a 
fly. Does the begum see? She is there to see, 
in the curtained box with the other royal ladies ; 
one may hope she does. But of course she 
says it is nothing. 


Silent they sit in their ropes of jewels, |, 


inserutable under their nodding crests of the 
bird of paradise, these little emperors of the 
Kast, but in their hearts it is this that they 
adore. Only the Nizam of Haidardbad, the 
greatest of them, has chosen to be unrepresented. 
Ife is very simply dressed in black with a gold 
turban, a slender, distinguished figure; perhaps 
he has progressed beyond the love of pageantry. 
But one would give something to know 
whether he feels superior or sorry. 

Here comes a little company of little men all 
on foot, with very small display, only one 
elephant. They wear the very biggest garden 
hats, and they carry tridents and gongs which 
would be sweet if one could hear them, and 
little ceremonial boxes of lepet, or picked tea, 
and everybody applauds them because they have 
never been away from home before. They are 
Shans. 

Fierce and staring are the Baltichis and the 
Waziris and the men of Swat, loping along in 
their baggy skirt-trousers and their disheveled 
black locks. They look as if they had never 
till now realized the amount of loot there was 
on this side of the Indus. 

On flows the wonderful procession, and men 
dance in it, capering in yellow powder, military 
ascetics who go with the ‘‘Irregulars’’ to battle 
and inspire them to bravery. Devil-dancers 
also in “horned masks, very terrible, from 
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Kashmir, and from Kashmir also a dwarf with 
a beard, two feet high, marching with the rest. 
When the dwarf came I heard the first sound 
from Masuddi. 

**Kaisa chota admi!’’ he said to himself. 
(‘*What kind of little man!’’) 

I shut my eyes in despair, wondering how I 

could even add up all the wonders to make any 
account of them. And I have not even added 
them up. 
The sound poured through you when you 
shut your eyes, the broken, brazen, multitudi- 
nous sound, the jangle of silver and of gold, 
of copper and of brass, of bells and gongs and 
cymbals, pipes and drums, of a strange old 
bubbling silver trumpet six feet long. All this 
flowed past and hung .in the distant open, like 
a faintly roaring cloud. 

The turn into the open was the point of 
pure dramatic beauty. There the procession 
swung out into the noonday plain beyond the 
curve of the white-arched amphitheater, melting 
and mingling; the gorgeous elephants, turning 
and trooping in threes, swung out into the sun 
and sand of India, the violet and the rose falling 
together with a continual gleam of gold, and 
perhaps over all a purple standard hanging. 
Like a wide, glittering stream it slipped farther 
and farther into the dust-haze, another pageant 
moving across the thirsty waste, another splen- 
did dream to sink into the desert. 

I was still watching it there, there on the 
rim of the actual, where it massed and broke 
and scattered into a rainbow fantasy, when a 
sudden, startling single blare crossed the arena 
and struck upon my ears. It was the last of 
the procession ; the parade of all the Indias was 
over. 

‘‘Sahib,’’ said Masuddi, ‘‘seeing that your 
honor has need of the pink tikkut, is it per- 
mitted that I ride behind with the syce ?’’ 
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T did not take Bert and Frank long to learn 
that the judge’s wrath was aimed wholly at 
the proprietor of ‘*The Apiaries.’’ 

“I’ve been looking into Mr. Hayley’s legal 
ideas,’’ he rasped. ‘‘ And I find that his concep- 
tions of law need the most radical remodeling— 
and so do his conceptions of common civility. 
Suffice it, huh! that I went directly from him 
to Tuttle’s and Harrison’s, and their sons are 
tO start Monday, under my full legal assurance 
and guarantee. We’ll see about that gentleman 
and his law!’’ 

‘*But—but,”’ said Frank, ‘‘you haven’t said 
I could go yet.” 

‘‘Huh? Huh? What’s that, sir? Go? Of 
course you’ll have to go! It’s a matter of law 
now, and how else do you suppose the case could 
be brought to a test?’’ Thereupon the choleric 
lawyer retired, his anger not unmixed with 
confusion. 

The boys, overwhelmed with joy, started out 
of the back gate at a run. Five minutes after- 
ward they were doing delirious gymnastics from 
the joists of their hay-upholstered council- 
chamber. 

The doctor appointed himself general super- 
intendent of preparations, and drew the little 
map which is here printed at the head of the 
chapter. The judge, by tendering his legal 
services, was able to arrange for both boats to 
start together, and for the next few days 
things moved swiftly. 

The evening before the boys’ departure the 
doctor and Mr. Tuttle went to work on the 
swarms they had marked for the Wantebec. 
Each removed the ‘‘super,’’—the top, capping- 
box or superstructure,—took out and extracted 
the honey from the eight big frames of comb, 
and weighed the liquid to the last precious drop 
in the presence of the registering note-book of 
Mr. Denison, vice-president of the Beekeepers’ 
Association. Then both supers, full of empty 
comb, were put back on the hives again, light 
and honeyless, and ready for more basswood. 

At about nine o’clock in the morning of that 
third Monday in June two yellow cedar skiffs 
swung north from Johnson’s boat-house. In 
‘he stern of each was a hive, muffled in a clean 
vhite swarming-sheet. Fore and aft there 
‘howed the well-packed camping gear and extra 
“upers for the expedition. 

Ahead stretched the five winding miles of 
‘iver, and then the crooked length of Eleven- 
‘ile Lake, which together were to make up 
‘hat day’s journey. It was a long way, but 
he fresh morning sunshine was glorious, and 
ere was a snapping breeze behind them 
‘hich almost neutralized the current. In the 
pirits of all four, too, was a joyous strength, 
' a felt capable of pulling those skiffs up a 
vill-raee, 

Yet there was something on which their 
‘ppiness was largely to depend, and that was 
vhether the rivalry of the twin expeditions 
ould be that of friends or of enemies. Already 
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— CHAPTER TWO. 


taking the lead. In another hour it was 
well out of ear-shot ahead; and although, 
on reaching the foot of the lake, both parties 
pulled in for lunch, they sought opposite 
sides of Fish Island. 

Half an hour afterward, when Frank 
and Bert moved out again, they found 
themselves the first. 

**T guess they spurted a little too much 
coming up,’’ said Frank, and began to pay 
out the trolling-line, not with any real hope 
of catching anything, but ‘‘just to ehristen 
i ” 

But they were tired themselves, for their 
joints had stiffened during the pause for 
luncheon. The lake had nowhere a width 
of more than three-quarters of a mile, and the 
current still made itself felt. The breeze, al- 
though fresher than ever, did not seem to help 
as it had done before. In fifteen minutes the 
boys had slackened their pace to little more than 
half their morning gait. The sun, now directly 
overhead, beat down upon them in a sweltering 
glare, and the bees, trying vainly to find some 
exit ftom their stifling cotton prison, buzzed 
with fury. 

‘*Anyway, we’re ahead,’’ said Frank, blow- 
ing feelingly on the row of soft pink blisters 
across his palms. 

But not five minutes later they had a humili- 
ating surprise, for out from behind the screening 
Fish Island spruces came the other skiff. There 
was no mistaking it, but it was a sailboat now! 
Only one oar was visible, and that was serving 
as arudder. And the wind was bringing that 
second boat along at a pace which soon put it 
in the lead. Frank and Bert proudly let it pass 
without hailing. 

It was a matter of pride, too, with young 
Tuttle and Harrison. Their opponents might 
be wearing white sweaters and duck trousers, 
while they had only their old blue flannel shirts 
and overalls, but when it came to ‘‘knowing 
how to handle a boat, they could show them!’’ 
They had trimmed down, with their hand-ax, 
a young pine for a mast, and made a six-foot 
boom of tough but slender maple sapling. 
Reefing their extra swarming-sheet to it with a 
half-length of clothes-line, they had, at the end 
of an hour’s labor, something which would take 
them up the lake like twin-screw propellers. 
They passed the Emmett boat with grim exul- 
tation. 

But they had not gone far before Jack began 
to fidget with the sheet, and look at Bud, who 
was fumbling uncomfortably at the steering-oar. 
Then, as neither spoke, they started on again. 
A few minutes more, and almost with a 
common impulse, they both began to heave to. 

‘‘Oh, well,’’ said Bud, as if somebody had 
been arguing the matter with him, ‘‘I guess, 
after all, there’s no use letting those two poor 
ducks row ten or twelve miles.’’ 

**No,’”’ said Jack. ‘‘We can offer to show 
them, anyway, and then if they’d rather go on 





the boats had drawn apart, the Harrison skiff 


They jibed, and became aware that some- 
thing was going on in the Emmett skiff. 

‘*They’ve dropped something, or else— Say, 
they’ve hooked a ’lunge!’’ cried Bud. 

“Go on! Hooked bottom, I guess! There 
aren’t five “lunge caught down here in a season.’’ 
Then Jack’s mouth fell open. For just off the 
stern of the other boat a streak of light green 
pitched, flashing up, and turning, struck the 
water with a crack like that of a pistol-shot. 

Letting sheet and boom swing, they caught 
at their oars, and fairly heaved the skiff back on 
its course to the lagging rowboat. 

“*Give us room!’’ cried Bert, madly hauling 
in line. 

‘Sure! Can’t we help you some way ?’’ 

Bert had never had the playing of a muskel- 
lunge before, nor had Frank ever held the oars 
for it; and both had work to do that requires 
machine-like quickness and cool power. Once 
they had thought that fishermen ‘‘play’’ ’lunge 
from an idea of sport that is mostly heartless 
cruelty. Now they knew better. If they had 
attempted to end the struggle offhand they would 
have lost fish and line and spoon. They had 
to watch every savage turn and bide their time. 
Five—ten—fifteen breathless minutes went by. 

Jack and Bud, motionless in their skiff, 








hoeing their row in their own style —’’ 











Upper Rapids, and let the skiff down on the 
little grassy bluff which sloped almost to 
the riverside. Then, stopping for only one 
moment of joyful contemplation, they dived 
back down the portage again. 

After the boats, the wondering bees were 
moved. And by the time they had come safely 
through, they had, in spite of the boys’ care, 
been joggled into a rage which, could they 
have got through their ‘‘muffles,’’ would have 
resulted in the prompt and utter rout of their 
guardians. But they were securely set up side 
by side on stones to calm down. 

Those hives never parted company again till 
the end of the trip! There was no ‘‘declaration 
of union,’’ but the rival parties had joined none 
the les$ indissolubly for all that. 

When they had finished the carry, they all 
dropped wearily down beside their tumbled 
pyramid of goods and chattels. 

**But we’ve got a lot more to do yet,” said 
Jack. ‘‘If you two’ll put your stove together 
and cook some of that "lunge for supper, we’ll 
take the ax and cut the tent-poles. Have you 
got any food that you ought to use up right 
away ?”’ 

‘*Mother said she was going to put in some of 
Saturday’s baking if there was room in the top 





shared their every thrill and pang. They could 





of the box that some of my clothes are in,’’ said 
Frank. He pulled it from 
the pile and slid back the 
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not have handled that ’lunge any better ; in their | 
hearts they owned that frankly. And whatever 
secret contempt they had once felt for their rivals 
melted completely in the heat of the conflict. , 

Then at last Bert got the big twelve-pound 
fish within clutching distance, and with a 
mighty heave flopped him into the boat. The 
blunt end of Frank’s hand-ax descended on the 
back of its head, and all was over. The other 
two came close to offer their congratulations. 

**O say, he’s a whale!’’ 

‘*That’s what he is!’’ gloated Bert. ‘‘Say, 
you fellows have got to help us eat him!’’ 

Bud and Jack beamed. ‘‘We will, only too 
quick, if you’ll let us help you rig up a sail.’’ 

An hour later nobody was pulling an oar. 
The sheets were drawing the two boats swiftly 
up the lake together, and for the remaining 
eight miles they kept within chatting distance. 
The boys found that their first stopping-places 
were the same. Their supplies, too, did not 
greatly differ. For luxuries, Jack had brought 
his flute and his twenty -two-caliber rifle. 
Frank had his harmonica; Bert had two favorite 
tales of adventure. And his big open-face 
watch was the only one in the party. 

As for variety of provender, Bud had some 
ten pounds of jerked beef and two bottles of 
home-made pickles, against which the other 
boat could bring as an offset dried apricots and 
prunes and some canned beans and tomatoes. 

The shore-line during all this time was 
becoming rougher and wilder. Great masses of 
granite rose among the young cedars, and ragged, 
bleaching stump-ends overhung the water. At 
about half past four they rounded the last point, 
and there, standing up ahead, bone-white and 





THEY HAD A HUMILIATING SURPRISE. 


cover. 

The next moment his jaw 
dropped in consternation, 
and the others shouted with 
delight. Frank’s mother, 
not foreseeing the overturn- 
ings of half-mile carries, 
had crowned his extra 
*‘ducks’’ and sweater with 
two large, luscious huckle- 
berry pies. And those pies 
had poured their contents 
upon those white and shi- 
ning garments in deep blue 
streams. In speechless dis- 
gust the victim spread them 
on the grass. The other 
boys shouted with laughter. 

‘Say, that’s what you 
might call purple and fine 
linen,’’ said Bud, and they 
all shouted again, until 
Frank caught up the sheet- 
iron sections and steel 
skewers of the camp-stove, 
and started down to the 
beach with them. Then 
Jack got his ax, and he and 

Bud went off after the 
tent-poles. 

Bert, in his 
turn, sought out 
his ax. Soon he 
was making the 
kindling chips fly 
from a big, partly 
burned pine 
stump which lay 
like a huge claw 
half up the bank. Alongshore, too, was a lot 
of drifted refuse from last year’s sawing at the 
mills. And with this material he proceeded to 
put in practice some of the hints about camping 
out given him by his father. In fifteen min- 
utes, by nailing two weather-worn pine slabs 
flat-side up on a pair of twenty-inch shingle- 
bolts, he had a table. Then, burrowing out a 
pit in the cool beach sand, and lining it with 
flat stones, he put in the butter, and covered it 
securely with another big slab. Even the 
ingenious Bud could not have made a better 
ice-box. 

Meanwhile the cook, in spite of his ruffled 
temper, had not been idle. When Jack and 
Bud returned, trailing six small, half-trimmed 
saplings behind them, a big frying-pan of 
sputtering ’lunge was on the table; and if some 
of the slices were somewhat crisper and darker- 
hued than they should have been, no matter for 
that. During the next quarter of an hour there 
was very little conversation to report. 

Then at last Bud heaved a long sigh. ‘‘Well, 
now about the tents. But let’s get a good big 
fire going first, to work by.’’ 

It was an obvious procrastination, for there 
was another good hour of daylight left. But 
they pulled the old pine stump to the top of the 
bluff, and piling driftwood and dead cedar 
branches about it, kindled a mighty blaze. 
And as dusk fell they drew in closer and 
reveled in the large cheerfulness of the flame. 
Finally they resolved to sleep out that night, 
and postpone the putting up of the tents. 

Unmuffling the hives, and turning the Emmett 
skiff down over the perishable stuff, they quickly 
spread their empty ticks and blankets on the 


unmistakable, were the three girdled trees which | grass. 


marked the beginning of Half Mile Carry, their 
first portage. Both skiffs jibed at the same 
moment, and shot for the shore. 

The unloading was easy, and then the Argo- 
nauts ‘‘buckled down’’ to the portaging. The 
two masts, with the sails wrapped about them, 
served as carrying-poles ; and when the Emmett 
boat had been lifted and turned gunwale down, 
the four found they could almost trot with it. 


Then they slipped out of their shoes and 
coats, and one by one turned in. As the fire 
died down to the soft red glow of the big logs, 
Frank produced his mouth-organ and Jack 
his flute, and they played ‘‘My Old Kentucky 
Home’’ and ‘‘ Tenting To-night,” with all 
sorts of variations. The friendly guardianship 
of their bivouac fire kept the thousand night 
sounds of woods and water from being too 





Up the logging road they went, and over the 
moss-padded rocks of the leafy trail. 
They came out into the clearing above the | 





weird and lonesome. And the rapids, far 


| below them, murmured ever more and more 


sleepily. In time, even the wondering stars, 


















gazing down upon them wide-eyed, could no 
longer keep them out of dreamland. 

Boom-oom-oom! Whish! 

The four awoke, blinking, in the same 
instant. ‘The great roar of thunder seemed to 
have shaken down the storm in one sudden, 
swirling deluge. 

‘“The other boat!’’ shouted Bud, who was 
first to get his senses. ‘‘We’ll have to get under 
it—and the blankets, too!’’ 

‘*Come on quick, then!’’ cried Bert. And 
they all hurried to their feet. 

Wet-faced, and with shoulders hunched under 
the lashing sheets of rain, they stumbled down 
the bank, and lumbered up again with the 
second skiff. But when they had turned it over, 
it was evident that it would have to be propped 
up on legs. 

‘*The foot-rests’ll do!’’ gasped Jack, and ran 
heavily across the bluff for the second pair 
from the other boat. 

Bud already had the blankets under the boat, 
and all four now squirmed in upon them. Then 
they quickly learned that a fifteen-foot skiff is 
not much like a tent, especially when ten-inch 
sticks are the tent-poles, and four boys are to 
be sheltered. 

Two minutes of lying flat, too, convinced all 
concerned that that was not the proper attitude. 
First, there was not room for the legs if the 
heads and shoulders were to be covered ; second, 
the ground was distressingly mushy, and every 


NCE Mrs. Marshall had 
O spent a summer in East- 

brook, —a little village 
which to all outward appearance 
might have been three hundred in- 
stead of thirty miles from a big city, 
—and she had formed the habit of making 
a return pilgrimage once a year to call on 
some of her rural friends. 

Her steps always turned first to Mrs. 
Wilson’s cottage, for the old woman was 
that indescribable product of local condi- 
tions known as ‘‘a character,’’ and her 
strong individuality was peculiarly refresh- 
ing to one habitually surrounded by more 
conventional city types. This year a friendly 
purpose had prompted Mrs. Marshall to 
choose the week before Easter Sunday for 
her annual call, and with a view to leading 
the conversation toward her desired end, 
she made some reference to the approaching 
close of Lent. 

‘Tt would really surprise you to see how 
little the real meaning of Easter is under- 
stood by city folk!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*Easter bonnets and Easter novelties, and 
foolish little chickens and rabbits seem to 
be the only reminders of the day.’’ 

“‘T call it downright blasphemous!’’ Mrs. 
Wilson exclaimed, with energy. ‘‘Folks get 
to forget the meanin’ of words. I suppose if 
some one hung out a sign sayin’, ‘Resurrection 
Bonnets,’ people would be shocked, but it’s 
just the same thing really, ain’t it, Mis’ 
Marshall ?’” 

Her visitor could not help smiling. ‘‘You 
have a terribly truthful way of putting things, 
Mrs. Wilson,’’ she said, ‘‘but I wish more 
people had the feeling about Easter that you 
have. I’m afraid a great many people go to 
church that day to see the styles, but you go 
because you really love the service.’’ 

Mrs. Wilson walked.right down the conversa- 
tional path to which her friend had let down 
the bars. 

“It always does me a heap o’ good to go to 
church on days like Christmas and Easter, and 
get all pressed out and smoothed down inside,’’ 
the old woman said. ‘‘Sometimes I feel real kind 
of starchy and rough-dried, but when I kneel 
down with a lot of other folks and say I’m a 
miserable sinner, I feel as good as if a hot 
iron had gone right over me and pressed out 
all my wrinkles. ’’ 

Mrs. Marshall leaned forward suddenly. 
**T want to help heat the irons that press you 
out this year!’’ she cried, eagerly. ‘‘I want 
you to say that you’ll come into town on Easter 
Sunday and go to church with me.’’ 

Mrs. Wilson rocked excitedly, her squeaky 
chair uttering cries like a fretful robin. ‘‘Me 
go to town?’’ she quavered, in shrill surprise. 
‘*Why, I ain’t ben to the city for ten years and 
more !’? 

** All the more reason you should come!’’ 
Mrs. Marshall declared. ‘‘There’s a train at 
half past eight; I’ve looked it up. My pew is 
in the church where there is the best preaching 
and the best music. I shall meet you at the 
station, and I have set my heart on having 
you with me that day. It will all mean so 


much to you—the flowers and music and all, 
and we won’t glance at the bonnets. Do, do 
say yes!’’ the pretty young woman pleaded. 
Mrs. Wilson’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
there’s any real reason why I shouldn’t,’’ she 
said, ‘‘only sometimes I get to feelin’ that it 
must be wrong to take so much stock in anythin’ 
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moment it was becoming more so; and third, 
the position was horribly cramping. 

When Jack suddenly began to draw in his 
knees and hump himself like a rising camel, 
the skiff, on its uncertain supports, swung round 
and shot forward half its length. 

“‘Ah, say,’”’ groaned Bud, ‘‘I haven’t got 
room for both your feet in my ear! Stick one 
of them in somebody else’s.’’ 

Jack was now using his head as a roof-tree, 
and the middle seat was resting on the back of 
his neck. ‘‘I guess next time we’ll put those 
tents up,’’ he said, gloomily. 

‘*Say,’’ said Bert, ‘‘there isn’t enough of us 
in here. Don’t you think, if we advertised, we 
could get boarders ?’’ 

The sufferers groaned in chorus, and then. 
were silent for a time. 

‘*Well, now that the rain has slackened off 
some,’’ finally suggested Bud, ‘‘if anybody had 
a bit of self-sacrifice in him, he’d get out and —’’ 

The response came with electrifying sudden- 
ness. With a shriek that almost stopped the 
blood of the other three, with one wild double 
kick and convulsive plunge that shot the boat 
forward and down on the back of Bud’s neck, 
Bert flung himself out from under it. 

He stood a moment, shuddering. Then, 
with another shriek, he threw up his arms and 
legs, and started in a jumping-jack movement 
round the still smoldering fire. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


DRAWN BY 
H. BURGESS. 


“BE ACQUAINTED. 


as I do in goin’ to church. And your plan 
sounds too good to be right. I’ve often wanted 
to worship in a grand big church once more 
before I died, but somehow I’ve kind of shrunk 
from makin’ the effort. But now to go with 
you—on Easter Sunday—oh, well, I’ve just 
got to say yes!’’ she ended in a climax of sudden 
acquiescence. 

**Then that’s all settled!’? Mrs. Marshall 
announced, gaily. ‘‘And now—O dear! There 
comes some one to pay a call, and she’s not 
one of my old friends! I declare, I resent the 
intrusion!’’ She peeped through the muslin 
curtains at a tall, slender young woman who 
rapped on the door and then answered her own 
knock by entering. 

**Good morning, Mrs. Wilson! I just came 
over to see if you knew what’s good for croup. 
Baby had it last night, and — Oh, I beg your 
pardon !’’ she ended abruptly. 

“It’s jest Mis’ Marshall,’’ the old woman 
explained. ‘‘ Be acquainted. This is Mis’ 
Ross,’’ she continued, completing the introduc- 
tion. ‘*‘ New to these parts, new to bein’ 
married, and new to havin’ a baby. If he 
sneezes or hiccoughs, she comes over to ask 
me what to do about it.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Wilson knows so much about children !’’ 
the young mother explained. 

‘‘T’d ought to. I’ve buried five,’’ Mrs. 
Wilson rejoined, with a certain pride. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you try ipecac?’”’ 

**T didn’t know,’’ the inexperienced mother 
confessed; and then her blue, childish eyes 
strayed over Mrs. Marshall’s handsome cloth 
suit and gray velvet hat, with the frank 
admiration of a worshiper of clothes. 

**Now ain’t that just like you to go starin’ at 
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Mis’ Marshall’s hat and dress instead of tellin’ 
me more about the baby!’’ Mrs. Wilson 
exclaimed, calling up a blush of shame to the 
pretty and vapid face of the younger woman. 

‘‘What I like about Mis’ Marshall’s clothes 
is that you don’t think of ’em at all. They’re 
just part of her. Now any one seein’ you 
would say, ‘My, ain’t she dressy!’ and any 
one seein’ me would say, ‘Oh, what a guy!’ 
but folks that saw Mis’ Marshall would just 
think, ‘Ain’t that a nice-lookin’ woman?’ 
and wouldn’t so much as notice the color of her 
dress. ’’” 

Both Mrs. Wilson’s guests laughed, and felt 
better acquainted for her frank criticisms. 

‘‘Fred has given me a real pretty Easter 
bonnet,’’ the young mother vouchsafed, ignorant 
of the offense she was committing by the phrase. 
‘He heard me say that I’d be ashamed to go 
to church Easter Sunday unless [ could have 
a new bonnet, so he bought me a real pretty 
one, all covered with pink roses. It’s real 
Eastery-looking, and I think it was sweet of 
Fred to buy it for me when he needs a new coat 
himself.’’ 

**T should say that folks who go to church to 
show their bonnets would do better to stay at 
home!’’ Mrs. Wilson proclaimed, fiercely. ‘‘It’s 
an insult to the Lord!’’ 

Her whole vibrating person so strongly sug- 
gested a storm-center that Mrs. Marshall felt 
that the slight young woman might be struck 
by a thunderbolt if she did not interpose. 

“‘T’ve persuaded Mrs. Wilson to come to town 
on Easter Sunday and go to church with me,’’ 
she hastily broke in. ‘‘I’m looking forward 
to it immensely. ’’ 

“*T suppose it will be an elegant sight!’’ Mrs. 
Ross sighed, longingly. ‘‘I wish I could 
persuade Fred to take me; but I couldn’t leave 

the baby so long,’’ 

she added, as an 

q afterthought. 
Then followed 

some general con- 
versation on various 

} topics of local inter- 

i est, and at last the 

j youngest of the 
a3 three mothers got 
1 uptogo. The door 
: was hardly closed 


behind her when 
Mrs. Wilson ex- 
claimed : ° 

‘*Of all light- 
minded women, 
Sadie Ross is the 
lightest! She doesn’t deserve the good hus- 
band and the nice baby the Lord has given 
her. But there, I guess we don’t any of us get 
our deserts, ’’ she added, philosophically. ‘‘Here 
am I sittin’ up backbitin’ my neighbors and 
expectin’ to get the reward of goin’ to church 
with you on Easter day! You don’t know 
what a privilege you’re givin’ to me, Mis’ 
Marshall,’’ she continued, earnestly. ‘‘Goin’ 
to church is next best to goin’ to heaven, and 
on Easter Sunday in particular it just seems 
to crown my good-for-nothin’ life and make it 
worth livin’. I do thank you, Mis’ Marshall, 
and I sha’n’t ever forget your kindness, not if I 
live to be as old as Moses and the prophets.’’ 

Easter Sunday dawned bright, warm and 
beautiful. A new spirit of peace seemed to 
brood over the budding earth, bringing a message 
of hope and rest to the tired children of men. 
Mrs. Wilson ‘sat at her window, looking out 
over the softly rolling hills. 

**T declare, everything looks so quiet outdoors 
it seems as if you could just scoop up handfuls 
of peace and bring it into the house!’’ she 
ejaculated, approvingly. 

Her austere little black bonnet crowned her 
smoothly plastered hair, and a rusty mantilla 
accentuated the stoop of her shoulders. 

‘In ten minutes Mr. Pinkham will be here 
to drive me to the train,’’ she said to herself, a 
faint flush of unusual excitement coloring her 
wrinkled cheeks. She sat bolt upright, as if 
rehearsing for her railroad journey, one hand 
clasping her pocketbook, the other holding an 
ancestral cotton umbrella. There was a knock 
at the door, and the old woman started to her 
feet in a flutter of excitement. 

**He’s come early, but I guess it’s jest as 
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well,’’ she murmured, and opened the door only 
to find Fred Ross standing in the porch, his 
blandly amiable face changed by an unwonted 
expression of anxiety. 

“I’ve come about the little chap,’’ he broke 
out. ‘‘Sadie wondered if you’d mind coming 
over this morning and sitting with her a while. 
The baby was sick all night, and she doesn’t 
know what to do fer him, and Doctor Grant 
is away, and won’t be back before noon. Sadie 
is all worn out and nervous, and it would be a 
real help to her if you could come over and see 
the boy and cheer her up a mite.’’ 

A spirit of revolt rose in the old woman’s 
breast. Was her great day of all the year to 
be spoiled by a. frivolous, ignorant girl who 
was too selfish to forget herself and her own 
petty needs for an hour? ‘‘Is there no one else 
you can get?’’ she asked, and her voice broke 
the quiet peacefulness of the scene with so harsh 
a vibration that the young man looked up with 
sudden surprise. 

**No, there is no one else we’d feel like 
asking,’’ he said, despondently, ‘‘but if you’re 
going somewhere of course it doesn’t matter. 
Only you seem to know so much about children, 
and Sadie had a sort of idea that the baby might 
be going to have a convulsion.’’ 

Mrs. Wilson looked down the road and saw a 
speckled old horse tugging a rickety carryall. 
Her heart yearned toward Mr. Pinkham as 
toward a deliverer. 

‘*The selfishness of folks that want to have 
what they want, and want to prevent other 
folks havin’ what they want, is amazin’,’’ she 
mused, smarting with the sense of her neigh- 
bor’s inconsiderateness. ‘‘I don’t believe there’s 
anythin’ the matter with the baby, anyway, 
except teeth. I guess I’ll go to church, hopin’ 
the Lord will be more merciful to selfish folks 
than I’d be if I stayed to home,” and she turned 
to the young husband. But the sight of his 
worried boyish face gave her a pang of contri- 
tion, and she knew that if she went to town her 
day would be spoiled by a heavy heart and a 
guilty conscience. 

“*T reckon it doesn’t do to set too much stock 
by anything in this world,’’ she murmured, 
“‘not even goin’ to church. Perhaps this is my 
punishment for carin’ so much about the Easter 
service. ’’ 

She limped down the path and spoke a few 
words to the elderly driver of the elderly horse. 

‘Sho! Is that so?’’ he drawled. ‘‘It seems 
too bad, on Easter day, too,’’ and with a flap 
and a slap of the reins he urged the ‘‘team’’ out 
of the gate. 

“I wish Fred Ross had come ten minutes 
later,’’ Mrs. Wilson confessed to the gate-post ; 
then she called the young man in tones that 
were not the sweetest. ‘‘Come along! I’m 
ready to go with you. I suppose your wife 
will be havin’ hysterics if we don’t hurry up.’’ 

When they arrived, Mrs. Ross came to meet 
them at the front door. ‘‘Baby seems a lot 
better,’’ she said, showing her dimples serenely. 
‘*He’s asleep. Thank you so much for coming!’’ 

The old woman panted out some incoherent 
retort, and then the girl gave her a brief account 
of all she had been through with the child in 
the night. ‘‘I was really scared ’most to death !’’ 
she declared. ‘‘Just see how pale I look, and 
my eyes are all swollen with crying. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind sitting in the room with 
Willie for a little while, Mrs. Wilson,’’ she 
suggested, ‘‘while I try to get a nap. Fred 
needs sleep, too. And anyway, I wouldn’t trust 
him to know what to do if the baby should act 
queer again. Do you mind?” 

**It’s what I’m here for, I suppose,’’ her old 
neighbor grimly retorted, ‘‘although it ain’t 
just the Easter I’d planned.’’ 

The exhausted parents disappeared, and Mrs. 
Wilson went up to the child’s room. She 
watched him sleeping and listened to his breath- 
ing. ‘‘He ain’t véry sick,’’ she told herself. 
‘I might as well have gone to town.’’ 

In the distance she heard her train puff, puff, 
puffing itself away from the quiet little village 
to the busy city which she had hoped to see 
once more. As she sat in the dark room, two 
tears of disappointment dropped on her black 
dress, and she angrily rubbed them into the 
alpaca with her handkerchief. For an hour 
she sat wrestling with her rebellious emotions, 
and trying to get into a more chastened attitude 
of mind. It was quite in vain. , 

At last Mrs. Ross, pink and refreshed with 
slumber, tiptoed into the room and glanced 
contentedly at the sleeping child. 

“*He seems quite himself, doesn’t he?’’ she 
whispered, pleasantly. ‘‘Mrs. Wilson, I wonder 
if you’d think it queer if I should go to church 
and leave you here, just to be on hand if the 
baby should wake and be sick again? Of course 
Fred will stay at home, too, and I don’t really 
think there’s a chance of anything happening— 
the dear little thing seems to be resting so 
peacefully.’ 

Mrs. Wilson could not control her voice to 
answer, and the light whisper ran on: ‘‘lt 
seems such a shame after Fred bought me that 
hat, and it’s such a lovely day, and it doesn’t 
really seem necessary for all three of us to stay 
at home just to watch this one small person, 
does it?’’ And she playfully fondled a curl that 
strayed on to the pillow. 

Mrs. Wilson’s mind was in such confusion 
that she could hardly find an intelligible answer. 
Reluctantly she jerked out the phrase, ‘‘Oh, 




















go by all means!’”? and the irony did not pierce 
the self-satisfaction of her hearer. 

‘“Thank you so much !’’ was the gentle reply, 
followed by the soft closing of the door. 

Mrs. Wilson breathed hard. 

‘*To think of that little chit goin’ to church 
just to show her bonnet!’’ she raged in her 
heart. ‘‘ And me, a religious, God - fearin’ 
woman, sittin’ here with anger in my heart, 
instead of kneelin’ in a church and prayin’ for 
help and peace! I’m not in an Easter mood, 
and it’s her fault!’’ Her tears were of anger 
now instead of grief. ‘‘It ain’t as if the boy 
was really ill. He’s only a little mite feverish. 
There ain’t anything much the matter with 
him,” she said, almost with resentment. 

She heard the front door shut, and gazed 
angrily through the closed shutters at the 
gaily-dressed church-goer. Then, with a 
mighty effort toward calming her irritation, 
she picked up the only book in the room, 
and read selections for every day in the 
year, beginning at January ist. She read 
slowly, and with interims of alternate grief 
and rage, and it took her an hour to pass 
from January to July. 

Suddenly a sound from the bed brought 
her back to the present. The child was 
tossing restlessly and spasmodically, and a 
sudden stiffening of the small frame told 
her practised eye what to expect. Softly 
she called to the waiting husband, and told 
him to draw a tub full of hot water and 
add mustard to it. 

‘*He’s goin’ to have a convulsion, but 
you don’t need to be scared,’’ she reas- 
sured him. ‘‘Do what I tell you quick, 
and then run and see if the doctor’s back yet. 
I don’t want to take any more responsibility 
than I have to.’’ 

The distracted father hurried to do her bid- 
ding, and the old woman, with remembered 
skill, bared the stiffening little body and held 
firmly the contorting limbs. Soon the child 
was in the hot bath, and a cold rag was pressed 
to his forehead, while the stiff-jointed old woman 
knelt anxiously by his side, waiting for the 
symptoms of the attack to pass away. 

But to her alarm and distress, this baby did 
not respond to the treatment as her own children 
had done fifty years before. She remembered 
that convulsions are sometimes fatal, and a 
sickening terror overcame her. With a rush of 
remorse she implored divine aid, as one who 
recognized the futility of mere human endeavor 
in the face of a great crisis. 

‘“*Do not curse my wickedness with his 
death!’”’ she cried in anguish. ‘‘Punish me 
in some other way. O God, remember his poor 
mother !’? and while she prayed she tried to rub 
the rigid limbs into life and warmth, and to 
soothe the contortions that looked so agonizing. 

Then she heard the encouraging sound of 
two pairs of feet coming up-stairs. The doctor’s 
strong face brought hope into the room. 

‘*T think he’s dyin’, doctor!’’ the wretched 
woman sobbed. ‘‘I put him in hot water and 
mustard, the same as I used to do with my 
own, but it ain’t no use. It’s my punishment. 
I’ve got to bear it. He’s dyin’.’’ 

The doctor silently took command. Quick as 
a flash he pulled a vial out of his pocket, and 
emptied its contents down the child’s throat. 
He carried the stiff little form to the bed and 
bent over it silently. The young father stood 
by the window, watching with the eyes of a 
crazy man his wife coming up the road, a picture 
of unthinking happiness. The old woman still 
knelt in the middle of the room, praying in 
desperation and great sorrow. 

From the bed there came no sound, and the 
stillness was ominous and terrible, different in 
kind from the restful quiet of the outside world. 
The young man turned from the window and 
uttered an inarticulate groan. He looked with 
wild questioning at the doctor’s intently watch- 
ful face—non-committal yet sympathetic. 

“*T must tell her! I must warn her !’’ he said, 
in a strained whisper, and staggered out of the 
room. Still that dreadful silence brooded, 
broken by the half-whispered prayers of the 
conscience-stricken old woman, and an occa- 
sional gasping sound from the child struggling 
for life. In a few moments the young mother 
had crossed the threshold. Her face looked 
white and frozen under the incongruous cheer- 
fulness of the pink roses. Something in her 
seemed to have died, and something else to have 
been born since she stood in the same spot 
before. Her husband followed her, his face 
like that of a man who has dealt a mortal blow 
as well as received one. 

“Is he dead ?”” 

The question came from the mother’s heart, 
and pierced its way to the very souls of her 
three hearers. 

The doctor bent closer over the little still form 
and listened. Then he looked up, and his 
smile was like a spoken message of peace. 
ver, WOUr little boy will live,’’ he said, briefly. 

The crisis is past. Please go out of the room, 
all of you, and I’ll come in a moment.” He 
held the door open till, like dreaming figures, 
they had passed out. 

The next thing the two women knew, they 
were sobbing in each other’s arms, after the 
manner of their sex, and Mrs. Wilson was 
crying out, ‘‘Oh, I’ve been selfish and hard 
and unjust! Forgive me! Forgive me!’’ 

But the mother had no ears for anything but 
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her own remorseful ery, ‘‘I didn’t know—I 
didn’t understand! Oh, if he had died it would 
have killed me!’’ 

The father stood aloof. For him there was 
no relief in tears, but he seemed to derive some 
satisfaction from making futile dives toward 
his wife, who was almost submerged in the 
embrace of her friend. 

Presently the doctor came in; the afterglow 
of relieved tension still shone from his face. 

‘*You have much to be thankful for, little 
woman,’’ he said, laying his hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. ‘‘This is the day of resurrection, 
indeed, and one you will never forget. Your 
boy’s life has been saved largely through the 
help of your good neighbor. Mrs. Wilson did 








exactly the right thing. No one but a doctor 
could have done more. If the mustard bath 
had not been given promptly, I doubt if your 
child could have pulled through.” 

The young mother sobbed convulsively, and 
clung the closer to her rescuer. But Mrs. 
Wilson continued to revel in remorse. ‘‘To 
think of my takin’ on so about missin’ the 
Easter service,’’ she wailed, ‘‘and callin’ other 
folks selfish! Youth may have its follies, but 
age has its sins; I ought to know.’’ 

The doctor smiled his consoling smile, that 
calmed her racked soul like the benediction after 
a sermon, as he said quietly, ‘‘I rather think, 
Mrs. Wilson, that instead of hearing an Easter 
service you have been doing one.’’ 








ORTY years a trader on the upper Mis- 
souri—such in brief is the biography of 
Alex Kelley, a small, blue-eyed Pennsyl- 

vania Dutchman of a soft voice, mild manners, 
and much natural kindliness. 

At Fort Y Agency, after the early closing 
of his store, we often sat upon his counters, 
propped against bales of blankets, while our 
talk ran back over the events of the long term 
of years each of us had spent on the prairies. 

Although our lives had been so different, we 
had much to remember in common, for together 
we had seen that wondrous transformation: the 
passing of the Northwest wilderness. Kelley’s 
long service as a trader—it ran back to 1860— 
had fitted him with a vast fund of frontier 
reminiscence, and his business had made of him 
a good talker. 

When I asked him to tell me the most trying 
experience of his life, he reflected in silence for 
a long time before he spoke. 

**You remember the winter of 1866-7, of 
course. Well, I guess it was then I had about as 
tough a time as I’ve seen. My store was at 
Falling Pine Creek, and Louis St. Pierre was 
my clerk. We had our snow, four feet of it, in 
December, and the worst blizzard I’ve ever 
seen about the twentieth. 

‘“*The Missouri valley up there, two to three 
hundred feet deep, was nigh drifted up toa 
level. The prairie to west and north was burned 
as bare as a skinned wolf, and so we got pretty 
much all the snow that fell between us and the 
Patched Skin Buttes. 

**Tt was a fearful time for the Indians. The 
villages above and below us were drifted under, 
and there was much suffering, and some died 
from cold and starvation. The ‘four days’ bliz- 
zard,’ aS we’ve remembered it up here, was a 
hurricane of snow that piled out drifts into the 
valley two hundred feet in depth. 

‘*Strikes-the-Ree’s village, three miles from 
us, was buried ina night. lt was about mid- 
forenoon on the third day that three of his 
Indians stumbled in at our door. These fellows 
were in a pitiful condition; their hands and feet 
were frozen, and they were so benumbed with 
cold they couldn’t open their mouths at first. 
When one could speak, Louis got out of him 
what was the matter. They had pitched their 
teepees under the high bluff of a coulée, and a 
snowslide had dropped on them about sunrise 
that morning. 

‘*Their teepees were smashed and buried 
beyond recovery, and their people had not 
all got out of the drift when these three had 
come on to ask for help and food. There had 
been nothing to eat in their camp for two days; 
the most of their hunters had gone out after the 
buffaloes four days before, and of course were 
snowed in somewhere. 

‘One old man and seventeen women and 
children were out there in that awful storm, 
with no shelter but such clothing as they had 
on and the drifts, and our thermometer regis- 
tered thirty degrees below! Yes, and nothing 
could be seen outside ten steps away! 

**Well, Louis and 1 saw that the rescuing 
must be done by us, if it was to be done at all. 
The Indians who had come in were too nearly 
used up to face the storm that day, and it was 
four miles or more down to the lower village. 

‘*We hurried on felt boots, snow packs, rat- 
skin caps and fur coats, while I cast about in 
my mind what was best to carry in the way of 
food. Louis and I had promised a Christmas 
dinner to the LeBeau boys, whose trade was 
fifty miles above, and who had promised to 
bring a venison or a fat antelope. Among other 
eatables we’d ordered from Yankton some choice 
bacon, loaf sugar, coffee and Cayenne pepper. 

‘I put a can of the pepper into my pocket; 
then Louis and I filled our other pockets with 
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loaf sugar. Each carrying a good strip of bacon 
in a sack, we set out, leaving the half-frozen 
Indians to help themselves in the store. 

‘*The wind blew from the northwest, and 
in the smother we were compelled to fight our 
way along the east and most exposed bank of 
the river. We went more by feeling than by 
sight, and if Louis hadn’t been half-Indian 
and a guide by instinct, we should soon have 
been in need of rescue ourselves. As it was, 
we crawled a good bit of the time. 

‘More than once in trying to walk I was 
picked off my feet, and thrown against the 
frozen earth of the bank with a whack that 
would have broken my bones but for my heavy 
clothing. Louis led the way to a point of bluff 
opposite Strikes-the-Ree’s village, and then we 
crawled on hands and knees across a half-mile 
of rough, wind-swept ice—a slow and mighty 
cold and tiresome business. 

**When we reached the opposite bluffs, moun- 
tains of snow were all the landmarks we could 
find, In spite of Louis’ keen sense of locality, 
we were lost when we had toiled up the heights 
of those packed drifts. We couldn’t keep our 
feet fora second at their tops. The hard, driven 
snow cut our faces like knife edges. We couldn’t 
hold them against the wind for five seconds. 

‘*Well, we crawled around on the tops of 
those snow mountains for half an hour or more. 
We were discouraged and half-frozen, when the 
edge of a high drift broke and plunged us into 
the bottom of a coulée. 

‘IT used to love coasting among the Alle- 
ghenies, but I reckon I never took such a slide 
on my own hook as I got then. It was like 
dropping off the edge of the moon. 

**At the bottom, with our luggage, we were 
buried many feet deep in soft snow. When 
we had crawled out we found ourselves at the 
bottom of a coulée, with a rain of fine snow 
sifting down upon us. We waded down this 
ravine until we came to the river ice, and then 
by a certain cottonwood-tree that we ran 
against, Louis knew where we were. 

‘*We now went up the coulée, and in a grove 
of small firs and willows we found our 
Indians, seventeen of them, still alive, but in a 
pitiable and perishing condition. They had 
crawled out from the wrecks of their teepees, 
fetching such blankets, robes and things as 
they could burrow in the snow with; and when 
they got into the outer world, the fine snow of 
the slide had filled their mole-holes, so that 
they could go back for nothing else. There 
wasn’t a match in the crowd! 

‘*The women had scooped a large hole in the 
snow, and they lay huddled together like a 
parcel of quail. The children were in the 
center of the heap, and so were the warmest 
of the lot; but all of them were so nearly dead 


















that they could with difficulty be made to 
realize that help, of a sort, was at hand. 

‘*We had to jerk them to their feet and pull 
and hustle them around, one at a time; and we 
pounded and whacked some of them in a way 
that would have caused a flourish of knives and 
hatchets if they had been much alive. Louis 
did most of this work while I cut small slices 
of bacon, and forced one after another to eat. 
The fact that I had to make the Indians eat 
shows how nearly dead these people were. 
Into each slice of bacon I folded a dose of 
Cayenne pepper that would have warmed a 
buffalo bull. 

“*If the spot they lay in had not been shel- 
tered from the wind, we could not have saved 

one of them. After a half-hour or so the 
Cayenne pepper and the forced exercise 
began to show their effect. While the older 
ones ate bacon and sugar, Louis and I 
worked with the children. 

‘*We got these fired up with pepper and 
fed them loaf sugar in a way which must 
have surprised them a good deal. All in 
all, too, we fed the crowd red-hot pepper 
enough to have burned the insides out of 
common people. 

‘“*As the older ones got warmed up— 
they’d had no food for two days—they 
wrapped their blankets about the younger, 
and set to work. They knew what to do 
now, and while Louis and I were so nearly 
exhausted and frozen we could hardly keep 
our feet,—you see we’d spent most of the 
time indoors for years,—those women went 
to work. 

‘There were seven stout Hunkapapa 
women,—the stoutest of all the tribes of Sioux,— 
and they’d managed to fetch their hatchets out 
of their snow-pile. With these and their knives 
they set to work to make ‘travvy’ drags to carry 
their children on, and in the course of an hour, 
during which I grew so stupid and sleepy I 
could hardly keep my feet, each woman was 
harnessed to a set of poles. 

‘*There was one weak old man and eight chil- 
dren,—all small,—and these the women divided 
among them. They tied all these to their travvy 
seats with strings they cut from the fringes of 
buffalo-robes. 

‘*‘When we started for the river I hardly 
knew what I was doing. My feet stumbled 
and dragged. And finally, close to the river I 
fell full length, and thought I might as well lie 
there. A woman hauled me to my feet and we 
set out over the ice, the wind again tearing at 
us. Here I woke up a little to the fight we 
had to make, and for a few minutes I battled, 
with the rest, to keep my feet. Then I fell, 
and was too weak to rise and try again. 

‘*T thought they would leave me behind, for 
Louis was nearly as badly off as I, and could 
do nothing for me. But they didn’t. One of 
the women changed her child to the travvy of 
another, and took me on. 

‘*What a battle they fought, those Hunkapapa 
women, with that wind! They clung close 
together, dragging their travvies, and Louis 
stumbled after them. Sometimes the wind 
knocked them off their feet and overturned a 
travvy or two, but they righted themselves and 
pulled together again. 

*‘Once, when the ice was slippery, a woman 
was blown off her feet and rolled over and over. 
Her travvy turned up edgewise, and the 
woman and her two bundled babies were blown 
clear out of sight in a twinkling. 

**The others evidently thought she and her 
children were done for. They stood together, 
however, and waited, shouting and calling to 
each other in great excitement. But presently 
the woman came in sight, leaning low against 
the wind and pulling at her travvy. That’s the 
last I remember of that journey. 

‘“‘When I came to I was lying on some 
blankets in my store. I have but six toes left. 
There were a lot of small amputations to be 
done upon us all, and those Hunkapapa women 
performed every one of them. 

‘‘Some six days after the blizzard old Strikes- 
the-Ree came in with three of his hunters,— 
one had got lost and was frozen to death,—and 
they brought the welcome news that they had 
hung up a ‘heap’ of buffalo and elk meat over 
on Grass Lodge Creek, and after a bit the 
Hunkapapas dug out their teepees. 

‘*Louis and I had nothing left for a Christmas 
dinner, but we were glad to be alive.” 


‘WHAT A BATTLE THEY FOUGHT, THOSE HUNKAPAPA WOMEN! ”’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


y a recent order of the commanding officer at 
Fort Be Soto a lieutenant of artillery was 
made post librarian, ordnance-officer, signal- 
officer, range-officer, post adjutant and super- 
visor of calisthenics. The army would not be 
so small, after all, if there were a soldier for 
every office. 


C= according to the census just completed, 
has a population of four hundred and 
twenty-six millions. The inhabitants of Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Tibet and Turkestan were 
not counted, but their number was estimated. 
Nevertheless, by the information we now have, 
the empire is more populous than ever before. 


Bh is. cannot police a city into being good’’ is 
the sound truth which a Yale preacher 
proclaimed to the students on a recent Sunday. 
It is not new; rather, it is so old that it is in 
danger of being forgotten. The grandmother 
truths, like the grandmothers themselves, de- 
serve attention if for no other reason than that 
they repay cultivation. 
- boundary between the United States and 
Canada has been fixed at various times by 
treaty, by the decision of joint commissioners, 
and by the award of a disinterested arbitrater. 
The American claims have been allowed more 
frequently by the arbitrator and ~by the joint 
commissioners than by the  treaty-framers. 
It is interesting to recall this fact, now that 
arrangements have been made for a joint com- 
mission to fix the Alaskan boundary. 
fies power of public sentiment over Congress 
has again been shown by the fate of the 
bill to lengthen the period during which cattle 
in transit might be kept without food or water. 
The House passed the bill without debate, but 
by the time it reached the Senate committee 
protests began to appear. They increased in 
number and size until they blocked the door of 
the committee-room so effectually that the bill 
could not get out. 


A woman attorney recently told a New York 
professional club that in every law case 
woman is either the motive, the instrument or 
the victim. The author of this interesting 
theory declares that ‘‘the field for the woman 
lawyer is the finding of the woman in the case.’’ 
But mere men sometimes succeed in doing that. 
The thing that really bothers them—and here, 
perhaps, women lawyers could help—is to know 
what to do with her after they have found her. 
efore long the old Hawaiian coins will have 
disappeared save from the cabinets of col- 
lectors. The banks in Honolulu began to give 
American silver in exchange for them last 
month, and to take them out of circulation. 
The Hawaiian curio dealers know that there 
will be a demand for the old coins, and are 
not presenting for redemption those which they 
have collected, so the boy who wants one still 
has a chance to get it whenever he has the 
price. a 
Bey novel attempt was recently made to settle 
a literary question by appeal to statistics. 
A Scotchman holds that Burns was a greater 
poet than Shakespeare, because during a year 
when count was kept only ninety-one thousand 
people visited the various shrines in Stratford, 
whereas a hundred and sixteen thousand visited 
Burns’s birthplace and monument at Ayr. 
This reminds one of the juror who counted the 
number of witnesses for the plaintiff and for 
the defendant, and decided in favor of the 
majority. ~ 
Reports from the colleges last year showed 
that women students and women graduates 
enjoyed better health than their sisters without 
college training. One reason for this is that 
the well-equipped woman worries less than her 
incapable sister. ‘*‘In my freshman and sopho- 
more years,’’ a successful business woman said 
lately, ‘‘I borrowed more trouble than I could 
pay back. In my junior year I went into 
bankruptcy on trouble, and in my senior year 
I emerged with common sense to my credit.” 
Fortunately a2 woman does not have to go to 
college to learn not to worry, else the world 
would be in a sad state. 


Me than five hundred persons competed for 

the prizes lately offered by a Chicago trust 
company for the best thoughts on the subject 
of saving. The man who received the first 
prize wrote: ‘‘Saving produces a peace of mind 
unknown to him who in time of misfortune 
must depend on the bounty of his friends. 
Determine to save, for will-power is the prime 
essential. Deposit regularly. Lay aside some 
portion of each week’s or month’s income. 
Deposit extra and unexpected receipts.” It is 
a short but sound -and comprehensive sermon 
on thrift, and enlists in a good cause two forces 
that sometimes fight on opposite sides: will- 
power and habit. 


After the Spanish War Congress authorized 
the President to appoint ‘‘an admiral of 
the navy.’’ When the nomination of George 
Dewey was sent to the Senate it was to the 
post of ‘‘admiral in the navy.’’ The difference 














THE YOUTH’S 
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was slight, but it was considered of sufficient 
importance for President Roosevelt, last month, 
to nominate Admiral Dewey to be admiral 
‘‘of’’ the navy, that the description of the 
office might be legally correct. Every lawyer 
knows that much may depend on a preposition, 
or even on a punctuation-mark, in the statute, 
and that the difference between absolute and 
approximate accuracy frequently means the 
difference between failure and success. 
“‘17eep your friendships in repair’? is the 

advice a New York clergyman offers to 
young men who find themselves ‘‘lost and 
lonesome’’ in a great city. In his native town 
the youth is an individual; he is under 
observation; people notice his good deeds, and 
their wholesome scrutiny frequently restrains 
him from foolish actions; but in the city no 
one seems to see him, and his loss of individ- 
uality disheartens him and leaves him open to 
temptation. ‘‘Make your way to some social 
settlement, some night-school, some chi “wh 
the wise preacher advises such strangers; ‘‘sur- 
round yourself with a little group of friends 
who will applaud your success and encourage 
you after failure.’’ 

® © 


A DIVINE GUEST. 


Starlike comes Love from out the magic East, 
And Life, the hermit, finds his fast a —_ 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


iwelve years ago the phrase, ‘‘a billion- 
dollar Congress,’’ was used in reproach. 
The best reply that the Speaker of its 
House of Representatives could make was that 
this was a billion-dollar country. -So rapid, 
however, has been the expansion of the activities 
of the national government since that time that 
the. appropriations of the Congress which 
adjourned in March amount to a billion and a 
half, not counting the fifty million dollars appro- 
priated for an isthmian canal. 

This amount, which covers the gross cost of 
government for two years, includes many 
expenditures which are offset by an income that 
must be deducted from the total to obtain the net 
cost. The Post-Office Department, for example, 
draws from the Treasury nearly half a million 
dollars every working-day; yet most of it is 
returned in postal revenues. The permanent 
annual appropriations, which are provided 
without any annual bill, include certain items 
that the private individual would regard as 
savings rather than as expenditures. The 
appropriation for the sinking-fund for the extin- 
guishment of the public debt is a good example 
of this class. , 

The relation of the cost of government to the 
national resources may perhaps best be indicated 
by some comparisons. Americans received from 
the sale of wheat abroad last year a sum equal- 
ing about three-fourths of the annual pension 
appropriation; and cattle and horses enough 
were exported to pay about one-half the cost of 
maintaining the army, an expense which has 
been decreasing since the close of the Spanish 
War. The Agricultural Department, with its 
various ramifications, spends only six million 
dollars a year, or about the amount received 
from the export of canned beef or of manufac- 
tures of tobacco. 

The navy costs a few million dollars less 
than the army. The total cost of the War and 
Navy Departments is not much greater than 
the pension appropriation, which is now the 
largest single item. 
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WATER - POWER. 


ihe water-wheel seemed to be going out of 

fashion twenty years ago. The steam- 

engine could be set up anywhere, and 
that convenience more than offset the cost of 
coal. Now a marked revival in the use of the 
water - wheel is everywhere observed. The 
invention of devices for conveying electrical 
power considerable distances from the waterfalls 
which run the dynamos has made it possible for 
water-power successfully to compete with steam. 

On the Atlantic coast the volume of the 
streams is generally large, but their fall rela- 
tively short; on the Pacific the volume is 
generally light, but its fall enormous. This 
difference in conditions has dictated the use of 
the regular turbine wheel in the East, while in 
the West the water is conveyed in pipes, some- 
times only a few inches in diameter, but down 
so great a descent as to bring a tremendous 
pressure to the square inch. This, thrown 
against that form of the turbine known as the 
‘impulse wheel,’ sets it into an extremely 
rapid motion, which is immediately applicable 
toa dynamo. The slower-moving turbine used 
in the East needs considerable ‘‘ gearing up ”’ 
to produce high speeds. 

Because coal has always been expensive on 
the Pacific coast, this available substitute is 
particularly welcomed. San Francisco is to-day 
getting power made two hundred miles away. 
Electricity is thus bringing the falls of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains to the doors of the 
manufacturing plants of the coast. 

From Maine to Georgia, on the Atlantic sea- 
board, the development of water-power is also 
progressing, although with less picturesqueness. 





The Mississippi Valley, except in its most 
northern states, is taking perhaps the smallest 
part in this new movement. It has plenty of 
cheap steam-producing coal, while the fall in 
its streams is comparatively slight. It is an 
interesting coincidence that the parts of the 
country having the most water-power have, as 
a rule, the least coal. West Virginia is an 
exception, as are certain limited regions else- 
where, in having a liberal supply of both. 

The abandoned water-wheel, with the moss 
growing over its decaying wooden paddles, has 
had a place in many sweet scenes of rural quiet. 
Equally prominent will soon be the modern 
water-wheel in any picture representing the 
stirring industrial life of this new century. 
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ROBIN’S RIME. 


“Some time, some time,” his happy rime, 
“All we desire is thine, is mine, some time, some time.” 
Faith Farlewgh. 
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THE PLACE OF HONOR. 

ivilization of the richest, fullest type lifts 
( from the shoulders of women the burden 

both of overwork and of idleness. The 
right and the possibility of a moderate leisure 
are conferred on them, and they share in the 
higher activities of the race. There has proba- 
bly never been in the history of the world a life 
conforming better to these ideal conditions than 
that of many American women. 

The wise mother of a family of sons and 
daughters is the object of their devoted love. 
She is quick to serve them with hands and feet 
and head; and they in their turn spring to do 
her wish. There is no subject that concerns 
the life of the home or of the community on 
which her opinion is not sought. The hours of 
her day are filled with happy work, every piece 
of it gaining dignity and importance from her 
touch. Whether it is the planning and serving 
of the meals, the adjustment of education to 
the individual needs of her children, the fur- 
nishing of relaxation for the tired husband, 
the administering of judicious help to the 
needy, or the consideration of a large public 
question, like that of the liquor traffic, this 
modern American woman justifies her position. 

The Oriental man confides in woman only 
when she is wrapped in veils and imprisoned 
behind iron bars. The American man gives his 
life, his fortune, his children and his honor 
into the keeping of his wife, and she rewards his 
trust. She must not and she will not presume 
upon her leisure or her liberty; but she will 
regard both as sacred privileges won for her by 
those sacrifices which are the inevitable condi- 
tions of progress. She knows that privilege 
imposes responsibility. 
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THE TWO POCKETBOOKS. 


ot long ago an instructor at an Eastern 

university said to his class, ‘‘ Always 

have a good book by you to read when 
you ought to be doing something else.’’ This, 
like many other epigrams, is not a rule rigidly 
to be followed. 

The idea finds fuller expression in some 
recent advice from Senator Hoar: ‘‘Be diligent 
in your business, but not diligent to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. Read. Take some 
good author and soak yourself in him. The 
man who does but one thing well is only a one- 
armed man or a one-eyed man.’’ 

It is not right to read when one ought tobe 
doing something else, but it is right to set aside 
some part of the waking hours, when the mind 
is fresh enough to grapple with good ideas, and 
use it in work of a different kind from that 
which we do for a livelihood. For those whose 
chief occupation is intellectual, this secondary 
work should be labor with the hands. But for 
most people it might well consist in reading 
good magazines or books. There are so many 
cheap pocket editions of standard works that 
the equipment for such reading is neither 
expensive nor cumbersome. One’s principal 
occupation is supposed to fill the pocketbook. 
That other pocket book, a copy of an English 
classic, is a treasury always full. 

This reading, then, is not merely the lighter 
sort done for relaxation in the hours of rest. It 
is work of an important kind. Every man owes 
it to society not only to earn bread, but to be 
an intelligent citizen, with ideas on life and 
knowledge of affairs. To fulfil this duty he 
reads, and to make the reading effective he must 
approach it as serious though joyous labor. 


REFORMS FOR RUSSIA. 


othing has come from Russia in many 

years of wider interest or greater potential 

importance than the reform proclamation 

by which the tsar surprised the world a few 
weeks ago. 

Freedom of religious worship, presumably for 
Jews as well as for Christians; the abolition of 
that form of slavery which has gone by the 
name of ‘‘forced labor’’; the use by the rural 
banks of a larger share of their funds for the 
development of local interests, and such a read- 
justment of the relations of the individual to the 
village commune as will allow a larger personal 
liberty without destroying what the tsar calls 
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‘*the foundation of the empire,’’ in other words, 
the communes themselves—these are, in brief, 
the reforms which are decreed. As to their real 
importance two views exist. 

In spite of the rigid press censorship, news 
has come from Russia in late years which makes 
it impossible to doubt the existence of dangerous 
social unrest. ‘Those who take a hopeful view 
believe that the tsar has recognized that the 
people are burdened, and has attempted to 
relieve them. 

On the other hand, of the two most prominent 
figures in the present Russian cabinet, Monsieur 
Witte, a radical, and Monsieur de Plehve, a 
conservative, it is Monsieur de Plehve who has 
been chosen to execute the reform decree. In 
the past he has either opposed all change or has 
approved only that which would least disturb 
the existing order of things. Those who take 
a despondent view of the situation believe that 
the selection of Monsieur de Plehve indicates 
that, however well meant the tsar’s decree 
may be, the reactionary party is still powerful 
enough to prevent the complete success of his 
plans. 

When one remembers that Russia has had 
small experience in self-government, and that 
slight changes in the old ‘institutions are often 
viewed with distrust by a conservative and 
uneducated people, one need not take a pessi- 
mistic view of the reform decree. If the pro- 
visions of the decree are faithfully, even though 
conservatively, executed, Russia will have 
entered upon a new stage in its development. 
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JOHNNY-CAKE AND NEIGHBORS. 


{7 upon a time—Mrs. Cheney tells the story 

—the mother of a certain family left home 
for a few days, giving the children, as recompense 
for their loneliness, permission to have exactly 
what they chose for their meals. One morning, 
accordingly, they were reveling in a breakfast of 
johnny-cake—that luxury having been their unan- 
imous choice—when a neighbor walked in. 

Instantly the little feast was turned to ashes; 
the children sat about the table with crimsoning 
faces. Johnny-cake might be delectable to the 
palate, but to be caught eating it was humiliation 
unspeakable. For did not everybody say that only 
the very poorest people ate johnny-cake? 

One smiles at the scene, and yet — 

For years Grace Perry had been wishing that 
she could earn some pocket-money. Her father 
gave to her as generously as he could afford, but 
the family was large and his expenses heavy. 
If she could only have a little income of her own, 
Grace thought; but there was nothing she could 
do, except — 

Then Grace colored. Years before, when she 
was a little girl, an old aunt had taught her huw 
to do fine laundry work. She had thought it play 
then ; later the knowledge had enabled her always 
to wear such dainty, fresh gowns that richer 
girls wondered and envied. She liked the work, 
too, and there were many people who would have 
been glad to pay her well for it. 

But of course she could not think of it. What 
would people say? 

There were the Morgans, too. Things were a 
little hard with the Morgans, and it was necessary 
to retrench. They talked the matter over in 
family il, and decided among other things 
to give up desserts at dinner. Mutual confessions 
revealed the fact that every member of the family 
really cared nothing for them, and was confident 
that he would be better without them. 

Yet within a month the Morgans were having 
desserts again. They were a sociable family, 
where people were always “dropping in’ at meal- 
times, and it looked so strange, they said, to offer 
friends no dessert. 

There is another side to the johnny-cake ques- 
tion, nevertheless, and one that is worth studying. 
Once in a while some soul of braver fiber than the 
majority has insisted upon eating her johnny-cake, 
and enjoying it in spite of its lowly popular 
estimate. Sooner or later it has come to pass 
that johnny-cake has been lifted from its humble 
estate, and has won the respect due to its intrinsic 
merit. 

Once or twice something still more curious has 
happened—johnny-cake has become the fashion’ 
Then the one who first insisted upon eating it has 
been seen to smile refiectively. 
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THE KING’S ‘‘ SWEET - HEART.”’ 


e scepter of a king, the bracelet of a woman, 

the doll of a child—for how much of human 
life may these three things stand as symbols! 
Fitly were they among the objects unearthed, last 
year, from the tombs of Abydos, in the course of 
the marvelous researches which are rolling back 
farther and farther the curtain that hides the 
beginnings of civilization. 

Already, says Canon H. D. Rawnsley in the 
Atlantic Monthly, these researches have estab- 
lished a line of prehistoric kings—a dynasty 
extending back to 4900 B. C., under King Ka, first 
known sovereign of a civilized state. The dis- 
covered scepter, of cylinders of sard strung on 
a copper rod and ringed with pure gold, belonged 
to a somewhat later monarch; so did the wonder- 
ful bracelets of gold, turquoise and lapis lazuli, 
cunningly wrought with daisies and the mythical 
hawk of Egypt, which graced the arm of the 
queen consort of King Zer. 

More interesting than either, and with a nearer 
appeal to our sympathies, are the dolls,—curious 
little figures of clay and pottery,—with curly black 
hair, some fashioned for prettiness, some grotesque 
and comic, evidently designed to make the merry 
little girls of fifty centuries and more ago laugh as 
they played. Old—old—old—incredibly old are 
these quaint dolls; and the little hands that held 
and fondled them, how many ages dust! 

Among all the revelations of Abydos there is 
but one other that, after the lapse of the centuries, 




















appeals to us as freshly today. That is in the 
tomb of a princess who died in early youth. In 
her tomb were found dainty trifles and treasures 
of girlhood—a delicate comb, a fan-handle and 
pretty things for the toilet; and elsewhere an 
inscription revealed that she was the daughter of 
King Mena. 

“Her name—Bener- Ab, ‘Sweet of Heart’—oceurs 
ona tablet on which Mena’s name is also inscribed, 
and those who gaze on the ivory figure of a young 
girl clad in a long robe, with her hands crossed 
upon the breast, discovered in the tomb, can 
understand why Mena gave her the name of 
‘Sweet-Heart’; how he must have loved her in the 
days of long ago, and what bitter tears were shed 
at her departing.” 


NOT TOO “ SPOONY.” 


PS do not usually err through reticence; in 
fact, some of the most renowned poets are 
accused of turning their emotions too readily into 
fame and hard cash, and still others are suspected 
of celebrating their lady-loves for reasons less of 
love than of literature and lucre. Even the life- 
long, unrequited attachment of Petrarch to Laura, 
it is occasionally insinuated, cost him more ink 
than heartache, after all. 

With Whittier, gentle, genuine, dignified and 
incapable of playing at passion, it was far other- 
wise. In all his poems there is to be found but 
one allusion to his only grown-up love affair; and 
a recently published letter to Lucy Larcom, when 
she was editor of Owr Young Folks, shows that he 
even had his doubts about the child poem, “In 
School Days,” so well-known, so well-loved and so 
often recited, in which he told the fleeting idyl 
of his boyhood. 


Dear Friend Lucy. I could not make verses for 


the pictures, but [ send thee herewith a bit, which 
1 am sure is childish, if not childlike. Be honest 
with it, and if it seems too spoony for a grave 
Quaker like myself, don’t compromise by printing 
it. When I get a proof I may see something to 
mend or mar. Thine truly, J.G. W. 

Fortunately, the poem was neither marred nor 
mended; Miss Larcom did not consider it as too 
spoony; and we have preserved in verse the in- 
cident of the boyish poet and his little friend, 
sweet eleven-year-old Lydia Ayers, who was 
sorry that she spelt the word that sent her above 
him to the head of the class—“‘Because, you see, 
I love you!” 

The manuscript of this poem and the letter with 
it were sold the other day for five hundred and 
forty dollars. This money, with that brought by 
the sale of other Whittier manuscripts, ten thou- 
sand dollars in all, is to be used in maintaining 
the Whittier homestead, scene of “Snow-Bound” 
and birthplace of the poet. 


* ¢ 


A STOLEN MELODY. 


| aprons had a limited acquaintance with 
German music in the days when Victor Hugo’s 
stirring hymn, “Patria,” set to Beethoven’s 
melody, was written. Victor Hugo himself knew 
nothing about the symphony from which the air 
had been taken until he came upon it by chance, 
in his early youth, and even then he had not so 
much as heard the name of the great composer. 


One night he went to the Théatre de Madame, | 


and listened to a piece which failed to interest 
him in its plot, dialogue or lyrics. All at once he 
sat upright in his seat, at the strains of a “Hindoo 
Invocation.” 

“This,” he said to himself, “is the real thing.” 

When the thusie ceased he left the house, 
humming it. The melody was still in his mind 
when he awoke the next morning. 

After breakfast he met Dartigues, the critic, in 
the street, and said to him: 

“There is a piece of music you ought to hear at 
the Théatre de Madame.” 

“Nonsense!” said Dartigues. 
good there.” 

“But there is! Go and judge for yourself.” 

“Nonsense again!” 

“Go! It’s entirely different from the idiotic 
stuff one generally hears.” 

“Nonsense, I tell you!” . 

But young Hugo insisted that Dartigues should 
hear it. A few days after they met again. 

“Did you go to hear that music?” asked Hugo. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Wasn’t I right?” 

“Yes,” the critic admitted, “and I am not sur- 
prised at your liking it. It was Beethoven’s.” 

Hugo never forgot the air, and years after, in 
his exile, he wrote the words of “Patria” to it. 


“There’s nothing 
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FORT BLUNDER. 


‘eo people who are told that the United States 
once began to build a fort on British soil will 
know what the fort is and where it is located. It 
is Fort Montgomery, situated about half a mile 
northeast of Rouse’s Point, New York, near the 
‘oot of Lake Champlain. 

_ After the War of 1812 the government of the 
‘nited States saw the need of guarding the 

trance to Lake Champlain, and began, in 1815, 

build Fort Montgomery. The original design 
‘as to construct a great fort for those days, for it 
‘as to carry three tiers of guns. 

After work had proceeded for some time it was 
‘iscovered that, owing to an error of early sur- 
‘eyors, the actual boundary between Canada and 

ew York—the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude 

passed south of the fort. 

Work on the fort was suspended for about 
‘wenty-five years, and not until 1842 was the 

‘ritory restored to the United States. The 
\ebster- Ashburton treaty, which established 

‘ec northeastern boundary, made the line between 

‘ew York and Canada conform to the old and 

correct early survey, and thus “Fort Blunder” 
‘48 once again on United States territory. The 
veople of Maine never forgave Webster for, 


as they maintained, giving up a great slice of 
‘tritory which they claimed in order to save 
ouse’s Point. 

Che fort was finished after the boundary ques- 
‘on Was settled, but it has never been manned by 
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more than enough men to keep it in order, and 
was never armed. At present a sergeant of 
marines is stationed there. His only duty is to 
raise and lower the flag. 


*® ¢ 


HE GOT THE APPOINTMENT. 


gentleman who knew Lincoln well tells some 
stories, which the New York 7'ribune repeats, 
of his well-known kindness to children. He was 
one of the great men who have bigness enough to 
see things from the boy’s point of view. If aman 
called on him with a child, Lincoln never forgot to 
shake hands with his younger visitor and say 
something especially for his benefit. 

There is a story which has not been widely told 
of a young boy who served with distinction on 
board the gunboat Ottawa in a naval engagement, 
and on another occasion as captain’s messenger. 
He was recommended to a cadetship at Annapolis, 
and was directed to report for examination in July. 

Just as he was about to start for home it was 
discovered that he was under the age limit; his 
fourteenth birthday did not come until the follow- 


as there was dan 
ommended in his place. 

He was told that the President would make it 
all right. Soon after he was taken to the White 
House and presented to Lincoln, to whom he made 
a graceful bow. 

mg difficulty was explained and the President 


allantly in those two battles? Why, I feel as if 

should take off my hat to him, and not he to me.” 

The President wrote an order for the lad to 
appear in September, and putting his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder, said: 

“Now, my boy, go home and have good fun 
during the two months, for they are the last holiday 
you will get.”’ 


* © 


THE SQUAW’S SUGGESTION. 


Ss Pratt, the United States army 
officer in charge of the Carlisle Indian School, 
says that many of its graduates who return to 
tribal life lapse into slipshod speech. Undoubt- 
edly this is true, yet the Kansas City Journal tells 
of one who, at a pinch, could use ancient Boston- 
ese, and have fun in doing it. This exception was 
a@ squaw, who one day went into a trader's store at 
a Western Indian agency, wrapped in a blanket 
and bearing other evidences of a return to native 
ways. 

“How muchee?” the squaw asked, pointing to a 
straw hat. 

“Fifty cents,” said the merchant. 

“How muchee?” she asked again, pointing to 
another article. The price was quoted, and was 
followed by another query of “ How muchee?” 
Then the squaw looked calmly at the merchant 
and said: 

“Do you not regard such prices as extortionate 
for articles of such palpably and unmistakably 
inferior quality? Do you not really believe that 
ja reduction in your charges would materially 
enhance your pecuniary profits? I beg you to 
consider my snaeanes, . 

Then the graduate of Carlisle swept gracefully 
na the store, leaving the merchant staring after 

er. : 
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OLD FRIENDS. 


- front of a confectioner’s shop in Paris there 
used to sit a woman with two wooden legs. She 
sold pictures and songs, and played well on the 
| violin. In 1848 she was there, very pretty, and 
| dressed with a good deal of taste, and when Louis 
Napoleon, then merely Prince Louis, used to go 
through the street nearly every day, he never 
passed without giving her something. 


She knew him, and was also aware of his pecu- 
niary embarrassments and his political ambitions. 
One evening she said to him, “‘Monsieur, | want 
to say a word to you.” : 

“Say it, madame.” 

“They tell me that you are a good deal cramped 
just now. I have at my house a comfortable sum, 
which is earning nothing. Let me offer it to you. 
You will return the favor when you are emperor.” 

Prince Louis did not accept the money. 
did not forget the kindness, and when he became 
emperor he offered her a small annuity. 
woman was as independent as she was generous. 
“Say to the emperor,” she retyrned, “that it is 
exceedingly good of him to remember me; but I 
cannot accept his offer. If he had accepted mine, 
i won't say what might have happened; but as it 
Ss, no!” 
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THE WIFE OF “THE PATHFINDER.” 


hrough all the years they were together, the 

late Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont lived for her 
husband, as before her marriage she had lived for 
her father. 

Her brilliant mind, her heart and her hands 
were constantly busy in her husband’s service, 
and a ant sailor’s compliment, which the 
Chica, ribune recalls, shows that her devotion 
was widely recognized. 

During the Civil War, when Admiral Porter had 
command of the Federal fleet on the Mississippi, 
his flag-ship was the steamer Benton, named after 
Mrs. Frémont’s father. The admiral named the 
little tender of the flag-ship Jessie Benton Frémont, 
and he wrote to Mrs. Frémont his explanation: 

“You have always sailed close to your husband 
and your father.” 


® ¢ 


GRANT’S BOY ADMIRER. 


n intimate friend of President Grant said to 
him one day, “General, my little boy has 
heard that all great men write poor hands, but he 
says he believes you are a great man in spite of 
the fact that you write your signature so plainly 
that anybody can read it.’’ 

The President took a card from his pocket, 
wrote his name on it, and handed it to him. 

“Give that to your boy,” he said, “and tell him 
it is the signature of a man who is not at all great 
Pp that fact must be kept a secret between him 
and me.” 


* ¢ 


SAD CASE. 


“ be seem poorly prepared to answer even the 

simplest question, sir,” said the professor, 
sternly. “Perhaps you cannot even tell me who 
wrote Czsar’s ‘Commentaries.’ ” 

“No, sir, I can’t,” said the student, miserably. 
“I know the name of the man just as well as Ido 
my own, but it’s gone completely out of my mind 
for the time being.” 





But he | 





| 
| 





ing September. The boy was greatly disappointed, | 
r that another would be rec- | 


said: 
“Why, bless me, is that the boy who did so | 
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For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 
Irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 





We want to tell you 
of the durable and 
sanitary wall coating, 
and tender the Free services of our artists in helping 
you work out nee color plans; no glue kalsomine 
or poisonous wall-paper. Address ALABASTINE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and 105 Water Street, New York City. 


A 50 Cent Hat 


BY MAIL 


This hatin either style of finish 
sent post-paid on receipt of 50 
cents in cash, postal order or 
stamps. Money back if not 








MEN’S HAT NO. 1. 


In soft rough finish. Colors: — factory. Bs refer to Be 
. ; *irst National Bank of Middle- 
— one = haga be sell fom & ¢. eek Ge ae 
nsmooth finish. Colors: jogue for other Men's and 


Black, Brown and Steel. Boy's hats, 
MIDDLETOWN HAT CoO., 
72 MILL ST., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





$1,000 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 
For Yourself, Your Mother, 


Your Wife, Your Children, 
By small daily, weekly or monthly savings. 


yx will be surprised to learn 
with how small a daily saving 
you can provide this or a pro- 
portionate annual income for 
yourself or your beneficiary. 
Write and we will tell you. 


Home Income Dept., 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York. 
Richard A. McCurdy, Pres. 
Oldest in America. Largest in the World. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Dealer 
is Honest 


who offers you a RADCLIFFE SHOE. 
It costs him more than any other 
shoe that he sells for $2.50 but he 
knows it will give you most service, 
most satisfaction. A sensible dealer, 
catering to sensible women, is glad to 
sell Rad 


cliffe Shoes at a small profit, 
sure that he is building up a perma- 
nent, satisfactory busi- 

ness. Seek the dealer 

who sells 


Shoes 
for Women 


See the complete line, all styles for 
every occasion, in good shoe 
stores, or write for free style 

book and calendar 

book-mark. 


All 
Styles 
dt hae 


Radcliffe Shoe 
Dressing is best 
for any women’s shoe. 
1o cents. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., 
Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 








Charm of Beauty 


in every quarter of the globe is made, kept and re- 
stored by using Bailey's Rubber 


Complexion 


Brush and Massage Rollers. 
of all oily waste and dead cuticle 
uicken the circulation, and 
thy glow without irritation 


the skin in the bat 
stimulate the muscles, 4 
leave the skin in a hea 


The Brushes cleanse 


The Massage Rollers, with cup-shaped teeth, treat 
every part of the face and neck perfectly, even to the 
crow’s-feet in the corners of the eyes. 


If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep 


a =60wW rb 


nkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 


Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Bailey’s Massage Rollers have made thousands fair. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap is all that can be desiredina 
high-grade, pure soap. Bailey’s Skin Food is superior 


in delicacy, unapproached by an f 
ing, refreshing and beautifying the skin. 


substitute for heal- 
Sample jar 


of Skin Food and cake of soap given with every roller. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush. .. . - 
Bailey’s Rubber Massage Roller... .. - 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush . 
Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 


50c. 
50c. 
- 285c. 
$1.50. 


Bailey’s Skin Food, large 


porcelain jar .... 
Complexion 
» oe > 


Bailey’s 
Soap . 


At dealers, or mailed 
by us at these prices. 


Agents Wanted. 


Cat e 6 


Rubber Goods, 


thing in 
REE. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Bailey's Rubber 
Massage Roller 
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e little maid’s twelve stainless years 
Were past, and she was fallen on sleep, 
When to her side the Master came, 
Uttering strange music in her ears, 
And, with the touch of a new birth 
That, like a fine and fragrant flame, 
Through every vein swept full and deep, 
Called her again to happy earth. 


How far in heaven her little feet 

Had followed, there are none to say, 

What atmosphere of love the while 
Wrapped her like sunshine warm and sweet; 
What soft wings stooped about her there, 
The gracious light of what glad smile, 

What tenderness along the way 

Met and caressed her everywhere. 


Whether she saw in rank o’er rank,— 
First venturing into heaven alone,— 

A phalanx of archangels shine, 

Or whether on some blossom-bank 

A cloud of cherubs sang and sang, 

One knows not, nor if all divine 

She saw, about the Great White Throne, 
The rainbow like an emerald hang. 


Yet earth must needs be sweet to her 
After that voice, that touch of grace, 
The heavenly peace imparted then 
For her blest hands to minister. 

And still a question comes to me 

Of days ere heaven was hers again, 
And which of all her wandering race 
Child of that little maid might be. 
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AN EASTER SERMON. 


BY MARY STEWART CUTTING. 


NGELS and an empty tomb, and 
a blue sky and budding flowers, 
and the Risen Love shining over 
the world—this is Easter day. 
Always from the dead things 
of the past the angels send us 
forth in search of the living joy, 
and the words, ‘‘ Christ’is risen !’’ carry 
oth thes cath tr 6 dead 
dearer meaning. The old are young 
to-day with the peace that passeth un- 
derstanding, and the young begin to 
discern a far glory beyond the dreams 
of youth. 

It matters not whether the visible 
springtime fails us, and the day’is-chill 
or dark or rainy, for to the heart which 
( knows Christ the sun shines always on 

Easter day with'a deep, ineffable glow 
that nothing can ‘dim: the light that, 
coming first from the face of Jesus as 
He walked in the garden to meet those 
He loved, has gathered into it down 
through the ages the brightness of the shining 
of the living spirits of all the blessed dead who 
have died in the Lord. 

To-day we are with Him Who is risen, and 
with all others who are with Him, not only 
those who have left this world, but those who 
are in it, wlio ascend in heart and mind, a great 
company scattered over the earth, to meet that 
greater company of heaven. For we know more 





_ Clearly than ever to-day that we do not have to 


wait until we die to rise with Christ. It is 
Easter day that makes it possible for us to know 
that every morrow we look forward to is part 
of that wonderful, beautiful life to come in 
which we, too, are to grow to be wonderful 
and beautiful; in which we are to learn to love 
so much that we shall grow to be like Him. 

It is only in the daily resurrection of love 
out of all the hampering, discouraging, confusing 
sinfulness that deadens the soul—the sad things, 
the bad things, the malice and wickedness ; the 
corroding thought of self, the common fret, the 
deep temptation, the benumbing sorrow—it is 
only in the daily resurrection of “love in our- 
sélves that we can lay hold on the newness of 
life which is eternal, and walk in the blessed- 
ness of that high path with Him Whose foot- 
prints are in the clouds, 

e & 


A BRAVE MOMENT. 
atriotism lights the quick flame of courage 
p in many 4 breast. But the courage of the 
battle-field‘er even of the hospital is stim- 
ulated by the numbers who share it. That of 
the spy or scout who encounters his nes alone 
is surely a rarer quality. 

* But courage of the very highest wits does not 
need either a great cause or a great company 
for its advent. The London Spectator has a 
thrilling story of bravery, which was the fruit 
of the simplest. pity—-the pity a strong man feels 
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and should feel for any smallest creature, suffer- 
ing and helpless. 

A crowd were rushing through a street in 
pursuit of a frantic dog. The cry of ‘‘mad dog’’ 
rang out before them. Suddenly in a blind 
alley they surrounded the quivering, crazed 
animal, and paused a moment until some one 
should throw another stone, or, at least, until 
a merciful bullet should finish the ghastly 
business. 

Just then a young officer pressed through the 
crowd, gazed for an instant at the wretched, 
panting beast, and then, with a look on his 
face which gave the lie to his words, he said, 
**T don’t believe he is mad,’’ and stooping, 
picked up the dog and bore it away in his arms. 

It happened that he was right and that the 
dog was not mad, but that young soldier—fool- 
hardy and reckless if you will—never faced a 
more threatening moment and was never in- 
spired by a purer motive. 
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A NEW IRELAND. 


or several months the London correspondents 
of American newspapers have been hinting 
that something definite was in the air con- 
cerning a settlement of the Irish question. To 
most readers, however familiar they may be with 
the long Irish controversy, the report seemed as 
chimerical as predictions of the weather based 
upon the legend of the ground-hog’s shadow. In 
fact, however, the morning sun is rising upon a 
new Ireland. Fifteen years ago Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four became Chief Secretary for Ireland, with a 
still younger man, George Wyndham, as his 
private secretary. Together they visited every 
corner of Ireland, and familiarized themselves 
with all its problems. One of Mr. Balfour’s first 
acts on becoming prime minister was to appoint 
Mr. Wyndham Secretary for Ireland, and the two 
began to deepen and broaden the plans which 
they had sketched in earlier years. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, a 
Nationalist and a Home Ruler, was sent to Dublin 
as under-secretary. In a short two months, 
says Walter Wellman in the Review of Reviews, 
Sir Antony had consulted every class of people, 
landlords and tenants, Catholics and Protestants, 
Nationalists and Unionists, and secured a general 
agreement upon a system of land reform which is 
soon to be presented to Parliament. 
The English conquest of Ireland followed hard 
=e te efeat of the o Span ish Armada. Soon 
lizabeth’s death all the best lands in 
ey of those who *had been in rebellion were 
and turned over to a horde of court 
. Most of the lucky adventurers who 
thus became landlords continued to live in England | g 
and Scotland, a. gave no thought to the development 
of their distant lands or the welfare of their 
tenants, but from father to son went on wrin, 
annual, extortionate rents from the tillers o: ally 





soil. Thus about million dollars was annual: 
carried out of Trel: by the nesedans: ‘landlords. 
Under normal conditions, much Ss vast sum 


would have represented ‘the Osa mar 
rofit, and would have been expended in better 
ouses and barns Sestitiseta, tools, stock, food, 
clothes and edu 
The toilers, meanwhile, lived in ng buts a ire 
or two rooms, their few cattle, YF, powey 
under the same roof, — t nee jivel 
upor potatoes. When ed and | 
the starvation fever pnt a million a= Beings 
rished. + aed ~— five millions have emigra 
A score of Mr. Gladstone’s heart went 
= toward ering. At least one of his 
reform measures ohhe been of  sooting benefit. _ 
rovided that thenceforth the courts, not the 
landlords, should the rents, a measure which 








has since reduced the drain upon Irish resources 
about twenty million dollars. Moreover, arrange- 
ments were made by which ne A more independent 


tenants could buy in their lan 
— — line the o pecoent re 
wor urposes to 
stem and turn the land — Ane | four 
ousand = nants. By We He of 
or L al than thelr pr — rents, the 
tewill afte years, come 
fate to indtvidual © ownership of nthe ‘eae The 
prgene income of the landlords be made 
milion vernment, which b! devote some four 
llion dollars annually to 
So favorable is the At... arrangement to 
both sides in the transfer, that conservative 
statesmen of all parties believe Ireland’s emanci- 
pation is near at hand. With the land question 
itled, some form of yo rule will 1 
ollow ? and ve 4 these ch 


intends 

















ieved that Trish poonle become not 
- loyal weiies of the British crown, but one 
he most fies” and intelligent 


classes of peasantry jn Euro 
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SOME MODERN FABLES. 


arly fables were written for the express 

purpose of pointing amoral. Some modern 

ones have the same characteristic, but 

more often their purpose is rather to amuse than 

to instruct. Mr. F. Anstey’s “A Bayard From 

Bengal” contains some bright and snappy para- 

phrases of old parables and’ legends, together 

with some fables which are €xceedingly modern 
in spirit. 


aan Bed wy’ & even goes a long way in this world,” 

rerBut a brig le 8 further still,” said the 
alligator, as bright tsmlie SS 

“The accommodation At t be more luxurious, 
it is true,” remarked the philosophic mouse when 
he found himself in the trap: “But, after after all, it 
not as if I were going to stay here long.” 

‘People tell me he can shine when he chooses,” 
said the extinguisher of the candle. “All I know 
is, he’s positively dull when he’s with me!’ 

“Do come in!” snapped the severed shark’s 
head a the ship’s cat. . “As you perceive, I am 
earryi ng on business curing the alterations.” 

“T shall not have perished padi ped an 
altruistic cockroach, ediately before eupiring 
from an overdose of insect-powder. “For after 
this fatality the owners Of the house will doubtless 
be more cere how th bor 

A certain ant that had lost its all, owing to the 
sudden collapse of the bank in which its savings 
were invested, ap — — @ grasshopper for a 


small hays amin 
“lam sorry, d bes, oa oupey replied the 
Business eve that. walthough I pl g to big 
usiness every evening I have not par by @ single 
However I wi 1 get up a concert for your 


This he did, with such success that the next 
winter the ant 'was once more po | prosper- 
ous to -discharge his obligation by offering the 


polish the whole landiord | 28 
hundred 


UP | Sugar 





| ae ated a letter to the Charity Organization 
ety 


An officious bus ybody, 
alight, » premeey extin 
convenient watering- . 

“Had you refrained from this uncalled-for inter- 
ference,” said the justly irate bird, “I should by 
this time rising theridien from my ashes 
instead of aaa e ridiculous appearance of 

a partially roasted fo 


receiving a phenix well 
shed her by means of a 


THE MISERERE. 


(SUNG IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL, ROME.) 
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BY MARGARET THOMAS. 


A groan as of the concentrated grief 
Of twenty centuries rends the patient sky; 
All human wo in that melodious cry 

Floats up in one wild wailing for relief; 

Each pray’r which never passed the lip, but stood 
A trembling tear-drop in the faded eye,— 
All wrongs endured in hopeless agony,— 

All hatred of the base,—all love of good— 

Remorse which galls the spirit like a chain,— 
Each curse which marks us from our race apart, 
All love flung back upon the bleeding heart,— 

All inspiration seeking form in vain,— 

Speak in the music. O intensest pray’r, 

Rise to the throne of God, and plead thou there! 
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ONE OF NATURE’S DREDGES. 


ince the disaster at Martinique most people, 
especially those of scientific and venture- 
some spirit, have taken a new interest in 
voleanoes. Old craters, whose tricks are still 
unknown, and craters that have just taught men 
to beware of them, have been studied with unusual 
eare. Interesting experiences have been common. 
Hardly one of the recent papers on volcanoes is 
without some tale of adventure in which the human 
side appeals even more strongly than the scientific. 
Mr. George Carroll Curtis in a paper entitled 
“Looking Into the Caribbean Craters,” published 
in the Century Magazine, narrates an adventure 
he had on Mont Pelée. He says: 

As we were passing on our return over the 
rugged, lava-like mud-flows three sharp peals of 
thunder rang through the veri. Rolling up over 
the moun top was a great brown, convoluting 
cloud. It ascended in dark, rounded masses 
stately yet with eat speed, thousands and 
thousands of twisting, worming obules, brain- 

paged, cauliflower-topped, dark almost to black- 


“ts it shot direct from the crater, this menacing 
shape spread out and charged toward us .down 
the mountainside. 

unning would, I realized, be useless. The 
eruption and its ory held sy: in wonder and 
dread, so that I did n my companions 
below, but waited until they had. labored y= 4 
up the slope; then I shouted down, “Look ai 


€ | mountain!” and scrambled to the highest fF, 


ne 1 flat one as I gained it in hard breath and 


~~ ing jumped from behind a 
With a 0 cane earthy roar, & plunging wa wall peed 














of | blackish stuff hurled ‘itself wi 


against the side of the rayine, bounded to 
opposite slope and tore it down. It lashed ae 
tore away the earth like pees 

We saw the banks mel way as in a nightmare. 
Sand, pebbles and masses of rock flew into the 
A be ore the resistless onslaught, and fell into 

and were borne away like chaff. 

We ‘cou feel the shock of the ponderous mass 

Bion Seed throu 1 ie ground, as when a train at 

s the rails. Looking down in 

wa on awe, i fright, not one of us had 
spoken a word. 

In twenty minutes the sixty-foot channel of the 
main stream was dug four feet below the mouth 
of eg which, Sonne silent, gaan 
surges, dro ved i 9 mead all into the river. 

e watched for half an bout, by which time the 
stream had decreased a third, and the erosion of 


depth of ten feet, and 

load into the sea! And when in the pases 
darkness we reached the coalesced mouths of the 
two rivers, the Séche and the Blanche, the hot 
ash-beds iy Sere, lying over the dead of the Guérin 
Works, were sending out such heavy vol- 
umes of steam that our sloop had left her mooring 
and was standing well offshore. 


ry 
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PIET HEYN’S GREETING. 


iet Heyn was a Dutch naval officer who cap- 

tured one of the Spanish silver-fleets in 1628. 

How he was received at home upon his 
return is told in the ‘““Naval Heroes of Holland.” 


The home-coming was such as no Dutchman 
before him had ever experienced. Wherever he 
went his reception was one of unbounded enthu- 
siasm. Everywhere he was feasted, Fe agent 
bonfires were burning, bells were ‘ringing and 
crowds were shouting themselves hoarse his 
honor. His progress from city to city was an 
unbroken ovation. But that was not the end. 

The Dutch housewife is noted for her cleanli- 
ness. After all that feasting, Piet Heyn turned his 
steps to the home of , a — sisters in the village 
of Broeck, noted as ost scrupulously neat 
town in ali that land of spotless paint and glisten- 
ing metal dishes. There Piet announced self 

y the knocker on the door. This was answered 





by one of his sisters, wae on opening the door and 
seeing who was there, instead of fa g upon the 
neck of her hero-brother as the sister of Hach a 
man wo 0 land, coolly ge F e 
his feet, and seeing that his boots were mu 
said, “So, Piet, is that you? Just stay there ait vi 
bring your slippers.” 
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KNITTING AS A NERVE CURE. 


t is told of Robert Louis Stevenson that one of 
the many things he learned to do to keep him 
amused when he was restless or ill was to 
knit. There are many men of a generation much 
older than ours who improve odd moments by 
working with yarn and needles. But women, to 
be women, simply must knit after their hair is 
gray, and according to the Detroit Journal, it is 
good for them. 
“My prescription yo? id that you knit two 
hours daily,” said the 
“Knit!’”’ exclaimed 
on earth should I knit?” 

The doctor replied, “Because nothing is more 
soothing to the nerves; because nothing conduces 
to such a calm and cheerful frame of mind. I 
could prescribe valerian for you, but knitting will 


“y ee patient. “Why 
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be better. 
believe that a month of it will cure you.” 
He went on to = that his attention had 
article 


It will do you much more good. I 


in a medical journal | 
the Le my effects of knitting, and he h 
prescribed the treatment, with excellent hand oy 
to a dozen women. 

“The shinin —~ a ” he said, “playing swiftly 
among soft-colored silks or wools, engage the 
= S thononts? Ate and fill the mind with cheery and 

the same time they may produce 
admirable t ie waistcoats, golf stockin, 
— wool, delicate evening stockings’ of silk, shawls, 
hundred articles 

* The woman en seal ed and said she did ae know 
how to knit, but that she would begin to learn at 
once. 
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A LONG FOUR MINUTES. 


n interesting example of dramatic appeal to 
A human experience during a trial and a 
conclusive test of the appeal closed a case 
that had been before a Western court for anumber 
of years. As the case is reported in the Kansas 
City Journal, the plaintiff was suing a railway for 
damage to a building that had been set on fire, it 
was alleged, by a spark from a locomotive. 


The counsel for the railroad based his defense 

~ Ll ae that, since the fire was seen by 

on the train and the train was in the 

sta “mt only four minutes, the fire must have been 

t before the engine pulled into the station. 

Four minutes, he maintained, were not long 
enough for a fire to start and get under way. 

The lawyer for the plaintiff made this argumen 
“If a fellow is sitting on a sofa holding a irl’s 
hand, the time travels like an express-train. But 
if you dump a lot of sparks on the pine roof of a 
dry building in the summer-time, four minutes is 

ample to settle the fate of the structure, in a 
of all efforts to save it.’ 

There were some ieeiians smiles. 
attorney took out his watch, and handing it tot = 
foreman of the jury, requested h him to announce 
when four minutes were up. 

The jurymen leaned over and looked at the 
watch. Then they got tired and settled back in 
their seats. The foreman of the jury ry his 








hand as the signal for the beginnin fo f the four 
minutes, and rested it on his knee. The attorney 
shifted his feet a few times and sat down. The 


judge looked at the clock, then out of the window. 
A deputy marshal — his _— in at the door to 
see > wiae was the matter, and waited the —_ of 
the curious scene. Nearly every man in the room 
had his watch out and was studying the face of it. 
The speaker was sacrificing four minutes of his 
time, but he knew they were well invested. 
At last the foreman of the announced that 
the four minutes had expired, and handed the 





S 
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the case the judge it seemed like fifteen 
minutes. The wearisome suspense had the effect 
that the lawyer had intended. It was 
an immediate ob: oy hoa a striking exposition, 
of how much might happen in four minutes. 

The jury found that the defendant’s engine had 
ample time to fire the building and the fire had 
enou ee to get under way and —_ a blaze 
that men on the train could see, and ey 
brou t in a verdict for the faintift of ‘something 
over fourteen thousand dollars, the full value o 
the building. 
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NO THOROUGHFARE. 


hose well-meaning but often exasperating 

people who can do things only in one way 

are well drawn by Mr. Clifton Johnson, 
who, in a jaunt through Long Island, came upon 
a typical New England character in the “Uncle 
Matthew” whom he thus describes in “New 
England and Its Neighbors” : 

A tall, bony old man was working at a large 
buttonball-tree he had just cut down. It had 
fallen across the highway, and the top reached the 

opposite curbin ng: The man was wy off 

ng th urn 


it mbs and trim: e brush from eac 
quite oblivious of 2 ty ~ of opening the street 
to traffic. Some of the teams turned about and 


sought another thoroughfare ; others 5 Jo led upon 
the curbing and drove along Sidewalk. 
Presently a man with a load of Bick. ali ted and 
approached his neighbor, who was still pecking 
away at the brush. 

“See here, Uncle Matthew,” said he, “why don’t 
you cut off these top branches, so teams can go 


“Wal, I’m a-going to.” 

“But you no need to trim all the brush first.” 

“Naow look = I’m a-dewing this job, ain’t 
I? Ifyou’re ina , drive along on the side- 
walk, same as Ft. folks do. 

“But I’ve got a ton and a halt o’ brick on!” 

“That don’t make any diff’rence. 

“Tt’d smash my wagon all to fniders I'll take 
= here and help, and you can make a road 

inside 4 ‘ave minutes.”’ Tie began to pull 

aside e small li 

“Naow you jes’ (> that!” exclaimed Uncle 
Matthew. “You’re mix ing everything allup! You 
ac’ as if you was crazy!” 

The man_remonstrated, but Uncle Matthew, 
with truly Napoleonic spirit, took command of the 
situation and had his way. 
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HE, ALSO, COULD BE FRUGAL. 


ihe stingiest man in the town of Bramville 
| had sent for John Briggs to discuss a matter 
of importance. When Mr. Briggs entered 

the room it was lighted by one dim candle only. 


“It’s a bright gtastignt night, = os his host, “and 
we don’t need the candle to talk by;” whereupon 
+ blew it out as soon as his guest had found a 


“The room was pitch-dark and the conversation 
was stone. When it was over, the host lighted the 
candle again to show his visitor out. 

oaeWell, well, sir, this is a strange sight!’ he 

blustered, for’ Mr. ‘Briggs was minus coat, waist- 
ar an 

sat putin them a now Beers: lighted the candle,” 

S 3S ——_ 1 might just 

as well save the pooaen y on them as long as nobody 
could see.” 


* ¢ 


NOT HER ONLY LOSS. 


ihe Widow Simonds had appeared before 
T Squire Benson with one complaint after 

another. This time she accused one of her 
neighbors of stealing two ducks. 


“T missed them from the duck-pond at eager “a 
she said, plaintively, “‘an’ this m uare, 
I’m jest as sure as im standin = here at I saw 
them in Harr’et Shaw’s yee. ey had a differ- 
ent look from her own ducks.” 

“O nonsense!” said the oauive. “Mrs. Shaw is 
as honest as the sun, and you knowit! Why, I’ve 
got half a dozen ducks in my yard this minu' s that 
are exactly like yours!’ 

“Well, square,” said the widow, lugubriously, 
“these two aren’t the oy nor the only ones I’ve 
missed this summer, but you know I never was 
one to make complaints till I’m sure of my 
grouse.” 
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Carl’s Easter Eggs. 
By Annie b. Donnell. 


H, just a baker’s dozen apiece!’’ mur- 
mured grandma, softly, as she looked 
down at the three baskets in a row, 
and thirteen ‘white and brown eggs 
in each basket. She was thinking of 

; the three little Witherspoons, whose 
eyes would snap at the sight of so 
many eggs for Easter. 

: ‘*Bless their dear little souls!’’ she 
said aloud, with the very same look 
in her dear wrinkled 

face that was always there when 
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(CHILDREN’S PAGE 


On Easter 


Wake, sweet robins, wake and sing! 
Till the woodlands bare and gray, 
Till the leafless copses ring 
Ere the rosy dawn of day. 
Sing your sweetest songs to-day, 
Happy songs for the Easter day. 


the wood-house, as Uncle Jim would say, 
‘‘quick as winking.’’ 

Soon he was back again with his arms full of 
wood. It was hard work to open the screen 
door. Bennie tried till his face was very pink, 
and then had to put down part of his load. 

‘*T’ll just prop it open, and leave it so,’’ he 


said. 
As he reached the door on his second trip, a 
streak, or what seemed to be two, flashed past 
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Morning. (4 


Wake, sweet children, wake and sing! 
Winter storms have flown away, 

And the first sweet flowers bring 
Tidings new and true to-day. 

Happy, happy news to-day! 

Spring has come with the Easter day! 


O dear! What will Aunt Maggie say? There! 
They’re in the bow window! They’re knock- 
ing down the begonia and that pretty red lily!’’ 

* Just then the hunter and the hunted dashed 
into the kitchen again. 

In front of the back window stood a table. 
The chipmunk saw the window, and beyond 
that—liberty. 

Across the table he flew, and went straight 
through the window. The General went, too. 












DRAWN BY HARRIET R. RICHARDS. 


Wuts to Crack. 
1, 


RIDDLE. 
Walking along it, we met him one day, 
Bearing it in his hand. 
waen goes fang, the neighbors say, 


t’s what he will often land. 
2. 
ANAGRAMS. 


1. I am a rain planter. 2. Nett dime saver. 
3. Hearaplainrap. 4, Steamerison. 5. Epic or 
highly. 6. A tidier pig trots. 7. Turn in via a 
dale. 8. Hit FAY, straw. 9. Sir, chop hard. 10. 

clove deep. 





3. 





she kissed them, one by one. 
Old Dolly’s hoofs sounded on 


Hin aster Surprise. 


BURIED CITIES. 
One in each line. 





the drive, and grandpa appeared 
in the market-wagon. He was 
going to carry the baskets of eggs 
into the city, to the three little 
Witherspoons. 

‘‘Now, father, don’t trot Old 
Dolly—merecy, no! She’d ‘scram- 
ble’ those eggs in a hurry! You 
keep her down to a walk, father.’’ 

Grandma’s voice was anxious, 
but how grandfather laughed! 
And—in her way—Old Dolly 
joined in. She saw the joke at 
once. As if there was any dan- 
ger of her trotting! 

An hour later three little With- 
erspoons’ three pairs of eyes were 
snapping and dancing over the 
safe, unscrambled eggs. 

‘*T shall color mine red and gold 
and green!’’ Jack shouted. 

**T shall color mine red, white 
and blue—three cheers for the 
red, white and blue!’’ sang 
Laughing Nan. But Carl said 
never a word. He counted his 
treasures over and over, and ar- 
ranged them tenderly in rows in 
the soft grass. His little freckled 
face was serenely happy. 

“Carl’ll do something funny 
with his eggs—now you see!’’ 
cried Jack. ‘‘He always does 
funny things.” 

And what do you suppose was 
the funny thing little freckled, 
sober Carl did? 

Just wait a minute; Laughing 
Nan and Jack had to wait a good 
deal longer than that. 

They waited three whole weeks. 
By that time they had forgotten 
Carl ever had any Easter eggs 
that he carried off and hid some- 
where and never ‘‘told.’’ 

But if they forgot, Carl did not. 
Three weeks after Easter he sud- 
denly appeared one day with his 
basket in his hand, the very same 
basket in which grandma had 
sent his Easter eggs. 
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DRAWN BY ADELIA 8. BEARD. 


I’ve a new ark for Bobby, here; 

I bought it at a sale, my dear. 

Into the mob I let him run, 

But I can tell you ’twas no fun. 
That royal banner floated free 
Over the king and over me. 

Miss Laura Leigh would loudly call 
For somebody to bat her ball. 
Under a social ban you stand, 

Yet bravely offer Tom a hand. 


4. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
By adding the same sound to the 
words in the first part make the 
words in the second part. 


To travel, an animal. 

Pale, to lack. 

Presume, a visitor. 

An insect, a vegetable. 

A tree, a measure. 

A vessel, hypocritical talk. 
A mineral, a young animal. 
A pronoun, injuPy. 

A song, tardy. 

A knot, a vessel. 

A testament, to wither. 

A beak, erected. 

Part of a fish, sin. 

A girl, latest. 

A vessel, a fastening. 

A month, a partner. 

A vehicle, an image. 

Road, to linger. 

A falsehood, a ray. 

A boy’s name, an inclination, 


5. 
BOAT-BUILDING. 
S—s 
Construct three different styles 
of boats by putting between the 





above letters, first, a domestic 
animal; second, a joint; third, a 
noose. 

6. 


ANAGRAM CITIES. 
Each phrase in italics spells an 

American city. 
As all she ate was cheese and bread, 
“She has no appetite,” they said. 
Tommy said, “Wolves appear be- 

hind!’’ 
But I saw nothing of the kind. 
Indeed I will go out to play; 
Ma cares not if I stay all day. 
Black mitts are out of style, I hear; 
Tan gloves, they say, are worn this 

year. 
You can make puddings fit to eat; 
To broil meat is a greater feat. 
i pmupet upon my mare to ride. 
“O, Annie limps!” 1 sadly cried. 


7. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 








: It was covered mysteriously, and 
mysterious little chippy sounds 
came from under the cover. Something scratched 
along the bottom softly. 

“‘What you got inside o’ that basket, Carl 
Witherspoon»? Jack cried. 

“‘Don’t you wish you could see? Well, look! 
They’re my Easter eggs—that’s what!” Carl 
answered, triumphantly. 

And under the cover, rubbing against each 
other and tumbling over each other, were—yes, 
you’ve guessed—nine little gold-yellow chicks! 

“I carried them oyer to Mr. Brown’s old 
speckled hen, and colored my Easter eggs 
yellow !’? laughed Carl. 
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The General Defeated. 


By Florence Olver, 


ennie was reading: ‘*Suddenly the scout 
paused, his rifle raised, his keen eyes 
searching the forest. ’’ 

““Indians!’? he breathed. 

“Bennie |? 

_ Yes, aunty,’’ said Bennie, and with one 
Sigh he laid down his ‘‘Indian Book,’”’ and 
went to the kitchen. 

‘Fill up the wood-box for me, Bennie,’’ said 
Aunt Maggie, “‘Hurry as fast as you can. I 
want to run out to the garden.’’ 

Bennie caught up his cap, and was out at 
















him, up the walk, over the porch, and into the 
kitchen. 

‘*TIt’s General Hooker,’’ he gasped, —General 
Hooker was Aunt Maggie’s cat,—‘‘an’ he’s 
gone an’ chased a chipmunk right into the 
kitchen !’’ 

The wood fell from his arms. He hurried 
into the room, and this time he shut the door. 

To Bennie’s amazed eyes, the chipmunk 
seemed to be flying. General Hooker was close 
behind him. 

Now they were in this corner, now in that. 
Over went a stand. Aunt Maggie’s work- 
basket was upset. Crash! That was a lamp. 

The tears stood in Bennie’s eyes. ‘‘O dear! 





At that instant Aunt Maggie opened the screen 
door. Then poor Bennie had to explain. 

‘*An’, aunty, I’ll pay for the window an’ 
lamp an’ things out o’ my bank money.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, child!’’ said Aunt Maggie. ‘‘You 
needn’t do that. Maybe if you had opened the 
door again, the creatures would have gone out 
the way they came in. But there’s no use 
fretting.’’ 

Then she gave Bennie two comforting ginger 
cookies, and he went soberly out on the porch. 

Whom should he see but General Hooker, 
coming slowly up the walk. The General looked 
very dignified, and very much disappointed. 
For, after all, he did not catch the chipmunk. 


ee ——) 
Mother Maple’s Arms. 


By Florence D. Snelling. 


Broad are the Mother Maple’s arms, 
Stilling the little leaf-alarms. 


Cry the leafkins, Where is the sun?” 
Mother Tree croons, “ The day is done.” 


“Something spattered! — it falls again!” 
Mother Tree laughs, “Why, that is rain.” 


“Now, little leaves, the wind goes by.” 

“O Mother Tree, we fly! we fly!” 

**No, my leafkins, to-night you sleep; 
Mother Maple her watch will keep.” 


Stir and nestle and gently swing; 
Leafkins all are slumbering. 


The primals and finals plainly show 
Two opposite points where the 
wind may blow. 
When Cleopatra swooned and died, 
“An asp, an asp!” her maidens cried. 
When teacher kindly questioned Ned, 
“Oh, I observed the rules,” he said. 
Some men despise all learning’s aid; 
Thus errors may be often made. 
That art is long can’t be denied, 
“But I am short!” the artist cried. 
For Omaha should I depart, 
I'll wear thine image in my heart. 
| Now here, now there, the arrows flew; 
} It was exciting, I tell you! 
Just see that fellow, all a-grin; 
The next race he’ll be sure to win. 
Just watch the joy in mother’s eyes, 
As she tells how Sam took the prize. 
“Why, that ’ere keg is filled with lead ; 
I cannot heft it,’”” Ephraim said. 
| 8. 
CHARADES. 
lL 
Whichever way you turn you’ll find my first; 
In every style, my second, best to worst; 
Whichever way you go you'll pass ~y whole ; 
But people sometimes have to pay a toll. 
II. 
The pig was my last in my first; and by keeping 
him I earned my whole. 

111. 

my first and second both are large, 
tach in its own way; 











My whole so small = take between 
our finger and thumb each day. 
IV. 
| With many a golden one her head adorning, 
The charming girl doth two upon her way; 
| All notices of whole she’s proudly scorning, 
| And on forbidden ground seems bound to stray. 
















MOVING CARRARA MARBLE. 


he marble-quarries of Carrara, Italy, number 

about four hundred and give employment to 
nearly seven thousand men. Hand-labor is the 
rule, for the distances separating quarry from | 
quarry and the declivitous nature of the country 
make the use of machinery almost impossible. 
Hence, says a writer in Pearson’s Magazine, have 





grown up the methods of the lizzatura, or work- 
men, who convey the marble over the roadless 
steeps that stretch from the quarries to the wagon- 
track. 


As soon as a great fragment of marble, detached 
by a blast, has re gm rolling, it is roughly 
squared into a bloc kim pm say, forty tons. 
Then the lizzatura set about getting it down. 

Along certain lines of descent offering the least 
resistance a succession of stout posts has been 
firmly driven into the mountainside. The men, by 
means Of crowbars and screw-jacks, raise the 
block on to a soaped skid of hard beechwood. 
Before doing this they secure the block by means 
of three long hempen cables, with which they take 
turns round the posts. They pay out sufficient 
rope to allow the ponderous mass to slide over 
the soaped skids by its own weight but not 
enough to allow it to gain too much momentum 
down the ineline. 

During this descent, besides the men tailing on 
to the ropes, two or more men are seated on the 
block. A man followin ee in the wake of it | 
hands them the skid just passed over, which they | 
resoap and hand to a man who keeps aye in front 
of the moving mass, to put down in its path, and 
so provide a continuous slipway. his last- 
mentioned worker has the most perilous task. If | 
one of the cables parts at a critical moment, or if | 
a mistake be made in paying out or slackening 
them, he must inevitably be crushed. 

It is an amazing fact that in former times the 
lizzatura used only one cable to hold back the 
load, until the government, rightly regarding theirs 
as a dangerous occupation, passed a law that not 
less than three cables should be employed. On an 
average, this work is responsible for three deaths 
a year, but for the most part the finest discern- 
ment, judgment, coolness and skill are dis — 
by the lizzatura, who work in gangs num ng 
from twelve to fifteen men. 

It is really astounding to see how these work- 
men handle the huge masses of marble, without 
meieniny of any kind but crowbars and k- 
serews. Pieces of forty tons’ weight, with those 
simple implements, are loaded on bullock wagons 
and carted down to Carrara all the way by road— 
a terribly toilsome process, for the mountain road 
is eee like the bed of a torrent than a beaten 
track. 
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MADE BY THE TAILOR- PRESIDENT. 


© boys of this generation know. what a “‘free- 

dom sui” is? In the old days, a boy’s 
twenty-first birthday—the day when he struck 
out for himself— was regarded as an important 
one. His father, or his master if he had been 
apprenticed, sent him forth with at least one pos- 
session essential to a fair start in life—a good suit 
of clothes. This was the young man’s freedom 
suit. The Jackson, Indiana, Clarion-Ledger tells 
of a respected old man in that state, who has 
been sheriff and has served in the legislature, 
whose freedom suit was made by a man after- 
ward President of the United States. He was 
brought up in Tennessee, in the town of Green- 
ville. This is how he tells the story of his suit: 


About a fortnight before “attaining my major- 
ity” my father told me to go to An Fete may Fa 
and rs out the best piece of cloth in his shop for 
a suit of clothes. “That,” he said, ‘will be about 
the last thing I can do for you. You’re a man 
now, and must shift for yourself.” I “shifted” to 
Indiana a year later. 

That suit was of dark brown broadcloth—a 
swallow-tailed coat, with plain metal buttons on it, 
a very wide collar of velvet to match, and a waist- 
coat, double-breasted and long enough and loose 
enough for two of me. I can see Andy now, as he 
st me up on the block to measure me for my 
trousers—a big, yn face, swarthy skin, heavy 
eyebrows, and a forbidding scowl. That was in 
the winter of 1832, and Andrew Jackson was 
President. Andy, the tailor, never dreamed, as 
he pressed off that suit of mine and gathered in 
his twenty-nine dollars for it, that he would him- 
self follow Jackson into the White House thirty- 
. three years later. 

My suit wore well, and I was married in it in 
1836. It served me for Sunda “dress-up” until I 
got too stout to button it about me. 
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A FREE BED FOR CATS. 


n an animal hospital in Philadelphia there is a 
free bed for cats, endowed by a servant, Ruth 
Darling, who died in that city some years ago. 
She had always liked animals, and the Philadel- 
phia Record says that during her last illness she 
said to her employer: 

“T have a little money saved, sir. I should like 
to do something with it for cats. Cats have a 
cruel, hard life. I’d like to found a bed in a 
hospital for them, so that when the miserable 
creatures are sick they can be taken care of.” 
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A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
~~ «=o SS al Introductory Size 
y mail, 10c., 3 for 2&5e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., t, Ohio. 








ARE YOU GOING 
TO COLLEGE? 


you cannot afford to spend four years 

in a technical school why not take a 

correspondence course in the American 
School of Correspondence ? 

The instruction is under the direction of 
members of the faculty of Armour Institute 
of Technology, and the work done will 
receive due credit should you be able to 
take up a course of resident study at that 
institution. 5 











Testing Room, Armour Institute of Technology. 


COURSES IN 


ENGINEERING 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, Civil and Sanitary Engi- 
neering; Navigation, Architecture, Refriger- 
ation, Mechanical and Perspective Drawing, 
Sheet Metal Work, Telegraphy, Telephony, 
Textile Manufacturing, also 40 short spe- 
cial Engineering Courses. 

In addition to their regular instruction pa- 

co. Sea in full Engineering Courses 

are 


rnished a Technical Reference Library 
(in ten volumes) as a help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 
at 


Armour Institute of Technology, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention THe Youtu’s Companion. 














FOSTER 


Rubber Heel and 
Sole, made in Men’s 


and Women’s sizes, are 
elastic and make walking 
easy. Have no holes to 
pick up dirt. 


Don’t Slip. 
Wear Longer. 


Our Friction Plug Crutch Tip prevents 
slipping, and outwears three of any other 
kind. If your Shoeman or Dealer hasn’t 
what you want, 


ORDER BY MAIL. 


Heels, 35c. pair. Soles, 50c. ' 

For size send outline of heel 

or sole on paper. 

Friction Plug Crutch and Cane Tip, 
35c. . State size. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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$300 Siyplt A & 
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*? 
\ Swett! D ON Shor 


Including “DON” 
Pure Rubber Heels 


Shoe to outwear patent 
leather shoes of any make 
regardless of name or 
pr ce, and not to 
reak through 

with reason- 
able wear 
until after 
first sole 
wears out. 


Greatest Leather Ever Known. 

Sent to any address in the world upon receipt of 
$3.00, registered letter or money-order, or C. O. D., 
with privilege of examination. (For 25 cts. extra we 
prepay express.) Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Smart Agents wanted in every town. Liberal Commission. 

Buy a pair and become our agent in your vicinity 
before some one else does, Send for Agent’s Circular. 
DON SHOE CO., Factory Y, Brockton, Mass. 
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There is a Natural Affinity between the 
Human Organism and 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


The Chemical Parts and the Propor- 
tions of both are PRECISELY THE SAME. 

This Natural Food lends itself to Sav- 
ory Combinations that delight the Eye 
and please the Palate. 

Because Shredded Wheat satisfies 
both the Sense and Senses it may be 
termed the Sensible Food for Sens- 
ible People. 

Are you one of them ? 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is sold by all 
grocers. Send for ‘The Vital Question’ (Cook 
Book illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 

THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 
Niagara Falls, N. Vg 
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The Ohitdiren of to-day will 
soon be users of Sewing Machines, 
and mothers who are 
purchasing one should look to the 
welfare of her children as well as 
her own, to see that the machine 
she gets is made from the best 
material and with such care as to 
insure it lasting a lifetime. 


The “4 7” is not to 
be classed 
sold by “Catal 
working parts of 
“stamped” out of inferior metal. 
The working parts of the “ 
Home ”’ are made of steel, case- 
hardened, polished and nickeled, 
insuring lasting qualities. 


inking of 


BEEN EQUALED. 


The lower - priced Sewing Ma- 
chines of our manufacture are 
better than the higher-priced ma- 
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hines made by others. We manu- 


¢ 
facture Sewing Machines, nothing else, and they are fully warranted by a warranty that 
never runs out, We have no connection with any trust or combination. 


The “‘New Home’”’ Is not sold to Catalogue houses, 
and can be bought from authorized 


The New Home Sewing Machine Company, Orange, Mass. 
DEALERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Write for Literature that will convince you of the superior qualities of the ‘‘ NE.W HOME.”’ 
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“Well, Ruth, the idea is a good one,” said the 
woman’s employer, “but such a bed would cost 
money.” 

“TI Know it, sir, and I’ve got the money,” she | 
returned. ‘Look, sir!” and the dying woman took 
from under her pillow a bank-book. 

The book showed to her credit a sum more than 
sufficient for the establishment of the bed. And | 
accordingly there is now in the Maher Animal 
Hospital a commodious iron cage with the inscrip- 
tion, “The Ruth Darling Bed,’ on it in gold letters. 

Like a popular club, this bed has always a | 
waiting list, a long line of wretched and sufferin 
cats waiting to be treated without charge. Las 
year fifty-six cats were cared for. 


® © 


THE HARD PART. 


“Thomas,” said the boy’s father, “you told me 
you had only one rule in grammar to learn 
this evening, and that you could learn it in three 
minutes.” 
“Yes, sir, and I did,” said Thomas, stoutly. 
“Then what are you studying now, at the end of 
an hour?” asked his father. } 
“T’m only half-wa 
said Thomas, dolefully. 
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practical and beautiful. 
“ Equal to Sterling in Finish, 
Superior to Sterling in Wear.” 
Our Catalogue No. 4 (free, a postal 
brings it) shows many other pieces of 
these exquisite patterns and many other 


patterns, also Knives, Forks and Carving 
Sets. Send for it. Not “* Trust '’- made goods. 


Our FULL NAME on Every Piece. 


SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, 





~ ‘. 2 nee bal 
Easter Bouquet. 
A_ handful of fine silverware that 
should adorn every well-set table — 
special pieces for every purpose, 


be j “A Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 


~ be 





‘ 
\ Cocoanut Chocolate Fudge. 

Melt walnut size butter in 2cups milk; 

stir in 2 cups sugar, cake sweet choco- 

late. Stir, boiling moderately 20 min- 

utes. When drop forms loose ball in 

cold water add teaspoon vanilla. Re- 

move from fire, stir in package 


unha 


Gocoanut 


and nutritious food. beaut 

is fresh, natural purity, carefully 

These trade-marks on our triple cover dust-proo: 
Send your name and address on a postal 
“Dainty Desserts’’—54 receipts illustrated. 


Dunham Mig. Co., 477 N. Main St., St. Louls. 








IVER JOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 







CATALOGS 
FREE 


*550 UT \ 

















to any address cash with order 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
FITCHBURG, MASS.USA. 
NEw YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS St 














Rootbeer 


. 
A package makes five gallons. Sold 
everywhere, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. , 
CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, 
Maivern, Pa. 
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A MENAGERIE ON SHIPBOARD. 


rom Caledonia, New Zealand, there recently 
F arrived in Philadelphia the Danish steamship 
Kronborg. Previous to loading at Caledonia she 
had been to Australia, says the Philadelphia 
Telegraph, and at the Australian port the sailors, 
to a man, secured a pet. There were two wild- 
cats, a brace of vicious tiger cubs, a kangaroo of 
no very amiable disposition, a small colony of 
monkeys, and several black parrots with white 
topknots. 


Things were comparatively peaceful until the 
Kronborg dropped anchor; then trouble broke 
loose in the menagerie. The wildcats developed 
all their native wildness and the tigers a thirst 
for human blood. Even the kangaroo showed a 
desire to be revenged upon his captors, and all 
succeeded in making the ship an unhealthy place. 

When a wildcat got loose the unloading of the 
vessel came to a stop. The stevedores fied from 
the vessel, and for a time the wildcat had undis- 
yuted sway. Finally he was overcome and taken 
back to his cage. hen there was trouble with 
They were full of fight, and did 
not hesitate to give battle to all who approached. 

The representative of a local firm of ship-chand- 
lers was rash enough to go near the cubs’ 
quarters. Later he was ae for a new suit 
of clothes, for those he wore had fallen victims to 
the tigers’ claws. 

Nor was this all. The monkeys got loose, and a 
veritable reign of terror ensued. These kings of 
mischief invaded the cook’s galley, and stole the 
meat that was cooking for the sailors’ meals. 
Others stole the potatoes, and ran chattering u 
the rigging and masts. The meat-stealer hurl 
the fruits of his theft at the indignant seamen, 
and those who were armed with the potatoes 
bombarded the crew and defied all efforts at 
capture. 

his all occurred in one day. If many more 
such things menpenes, the men on the Kronborg 
felt pretty sure that the zoélogical garden would 
oo ve several interesting beasts before the ship 
eft port. 





the tiger cubs. 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


|" the evolution of domestic illumination the 

story of the race is told again and again. It is 
repeated in the opening of every new country, 
and is the result of the effort to utilize that which 
lies close at hand. No more interesting develop- 
ment is traced, however, according to a writer in 
Harper’s Bazar, than that of the early American 
pioneers. 


First, as among all primitive peoples, came the 
torch, for which purpose the pine-knot was util- 
ized; then the saving and hoarding of every bit of 
suet and fat from the wild animals killed for food, 
of which to make the tallow candle; and then, 
drawing from nature’s stores, the use of the berries 
of the plant Myrica, which yielded wax for finer 
candles. In the South it is called “the candle- 
berry,” more often “the myrtle-berry,” again “the 
waxberry’; but in New England and on Long 
Island it is called “the bayberry.” It is rightfully 
“Myrica”’; it belongs to the bayberry family. 
The candles made from the berries of this bush 
were cherished by the pioneer housewives, and 
one wishes that this domestic industry still lived. 

When Kalm, the Scandinavian naturalist, came 
to this country in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, he was delighted with these candles, and 
describes voce fully the process of boiling the 
berries and refining the wax. The pure flame, the 
fragrance, and the faint greén tinge all excited 
his interest. Beverly, the historian of Virginia, 
says that these candles “are never greasie to the 
touch, nor melt with lying in the hottest weather. 
Neither does the snuff of these ever offend the 
smell, like that of a tallow candle; but instead of 
being disagreeable, if an accident puts a candle 
out, it yields a pleasant fragrancy to all that are 
in the room, insomuch that nice people often put 
them out i to have the incense of the 
expiring snuff.” 

n the South, still recognizing poetic justice 
hemp or the soft white bolls of cotton were used 
for the making of wicks upon which to form the 
candles, which were laboriously molded by hand; 
but in the North the airy spun silk of the milk- 
weed pods was woven into a wick. 


® ¢ 


CHANGED HIS MIND. 


tis a wise father who knows just which story to 
tell in regard to his own child. Jackson, like 
other men, has a horror of infant prodigies as 
exploited by their proud papas. The New York 
Times tells of his meeting his friend Wilkins, who 
greeted him with: 


“Hello, Jackson! What do you think my little 
girl said this morning? She’s the brightest four- 
year-old in town. She said —” 
ie Excuse me, old man!” exclaimed Jackson. 
‘I’m on my way to keep an engagement. Some 
other time —” 

“She said, ‘Papa, that Mr. Jackson is the hand- 
somest man I Know!’ Haw! haw! How’s that 
for precocity, eh?” 

And Jackson replied, “Wilkins, I’m a little 
early for my engagement. That youngster cer- 
tainly is a bright one. Come into this toy store 
and help me select a few things that will please a 
girl of her taste, and I’ll send them to her, if you 


don’t mind. 
& © 


NATIVE JUSTICE. 


A= vindication of the rights of property 
among the savages of New Guinea was wit- 
nessed by a missionary, the Rev. James Chalmers. 
Service was just beginning in the little church 
W hen a native boy came in, dressed, with what he 
considered great magnificence, in a shirt. As the 
Savages were accustomed to go nearly tiaked, 
‘his garment made the boy very conspicuous. 


¥ shirt had once belonged to some white man, 
alt the importance it gave the present wearer 
Neda mendous. But when his glory was at its 
care it, a bigger boy appeared, hot with rage and 
trying a jacket. ‘He fell upon the first lad, and 
peg Stripping off the shirt. The rest of the 
rightte zation, understanding at once that the 
“sitful owner had arrived, gave him not only 
PS brgee but practical aid. They rose to their 
rH a those who were near by took part in 
woes tPPing process. Presently the true owner 
vas Invested in shirt and jacket, the congregation 
cooled, and the service went on. 
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STAMPS 100 all diff. Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Persia, Tunis, etc., ami bum, 

_ fine mixed, 20c. 1600 hinges, 10¢. 06 
diff. U.S.,25c. Agts. wtd.,50%. 1908 List FREE. 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t.Louis,Mo. 








Absolute Range Perfection. 


Your money refunded after 6 Months’ Trial if 
Clapp’s Ideal 
Steel Range 


is not 4 to 100% better 

than you can buy 
elsewhere. My 
superior location 
on Lake Erie, 
where iron, steel 
coal,freights and 
skilled labor are 
the cheapest and 
best, enables me 
to furnish a 
Notch 


og oy —< ry 
to , quality consid- 
ered. Send Jor [vee cat- 
alogues of all styles and sizes, with or without Reservoir 
Sor City, Town_or Country use. . CLAPP, 
621 Summit St. Practical Stove and Range Man. ) 














Photograph of Style No. 187. 


For 


Little Girls 


There is a special Ferris Waist 
made of the softest wash material, 
trimmed with lace and baby rib- 
bon. It has buttons to hold all 
the other garments, making tight 
bands unnecessary Made for 
children from 6 months to 12 
years. Mothers should be par- 
ticular to get the genuine 


GooD 

SENSE Waist 
with name in red letters sewed 
on each waist. Illustrated Ferris 


book, showing every style, size 
and price, mailed free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 












Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
elusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to tts value. AU Druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolone Go. 285 %ite Sun” SS 
ESTs jG 


INFANT’S 

SHORT 

DRESS 
$1.29. 


Nainsook ; round 
yoke with rows 
of narrow lace 
insertion and 
feather-stitch- 
ing; skirt has 
tucks above hem; 
6 months to 2 
years. 






































Our Spring and 
Summer 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents 
postage) describ- 
es over 2,000 arti- 
cles — more than 
1,000 of which are illustrated —for the complete 
outfitting of Boys, Girls and Infants. 





Correspondence receives prompt attention. 


Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
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1OOTH SOAP 


The International 


DENTIFRICE. 


Standard of the World for Thirty Years. 


Cleanses, preserves, beautifies and whitens 
the teeth, strengthens the gums, sweetens 
the breath. In neat, handy metal boxes. 
Ideal for dressing-table and travelling. No 
powder to scatter; no liquid to spill or stain 
garments. 25 Cents at all Druggists. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., Prop’s, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 








We have no branch stores—no agents. | 





The Latest Star 


In the camera world is the 
Star Premo. A new day- 
light loading Camera 
using either plates or 
films. An instrument 
making pictures 34x 
Y% inches, with 
every important ad- 
justment and modern 
improvement known 
in camera making. 


The 


STA 
Premo 


embodies in small size 
every requisite to the 
highest achievements in 
photography, including 
the perfect Auto Shutter 
and Planatograph Lens. 
The price of the Star 
Premo completeis $25. It 

represents but one of many 
famous Premo Cameras, 
ranging in price from $2.50 
to $250.00, shown in the 
new Premo book. Ask for 
it at dealers, or it will be 
mailed /ree on request. 


Department V 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 









































































BASE BALL 


Supplies direct to Clubs 
and Players at 
Lowest Wholesale Prices 
Balls, Bats, Gioves, Masks 

a 


UNIFORMS. 


We make a specialty of fitting 
out regular organized clubs. 
Base Ball, Tennis, Golf, Croquet, etc. Largest 
Sporting Goods Store in the Central West. Write 


t Free Catalog, No, 41, F. 
SUTCLIFFE’ CO, 328 W. Main, Loulsvilte, Ky, 








































Neal's Enam 


A Sample FREE. 


Clean up—Spring is here! 


THE GENUINE 


dressers, bedsteads, tables, 


Neal’s Enamel Now. 


will help you out, for easily, quickly, economically it renews all the 
old furniture, chairs, 
shelves, the bath-tub; it adds sanitation as well as beauty to the 
refrigerator’s lining, and what will it not do for picture-frames and 
a hundred odd bits that are useless now? Clean up, we say, and try 


screens, 


Toevery housekeeper who will send us her 
name and address, the name and address of 
the dealer from whom she buys such things, and 5 two-cent stamps for postage and 
packing, we will send a can of Neal’s Pure White Enamel, enough to 
cover a chair, waste-basket or large picture-frame. 
instructive booklet on Enamels and Enameling. 


New Era Prepared House Paint cbsolutely pure—tasts for years. 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. E, DETROIT, MICH. 


We will also send an 



































pantry 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 


i OF THE COAL-STRIKE COMMIS- 
sIon.—The commission appointed by the 
President in October to arbitrate the dispute 
between the Pennsylvania coal-miners and the 
mine operators announced, March 2ist, that it 
had decided that the miners should receive an 
increase of 10 per cent. over the wages paid in 
April, 1902, to date from November 1, 1902; 
that the hours of labor should be reduced so 





that men working in eight-hour shifts should 
receive nine-hour pay, and those working in | 
nine-hour shifts should receive ten-hour pay ; 
that the miners should employ checkmen and 
weighmen at their own expense, that different 
amounts be paid for filling different sizes of 
cars, and that no change be made in the method | 
of payment except by mutual agreement; that 
after April 1st the miners should have an addi- 
tional increase in their wages of one per cent. 
for every five cents increase above $4.50 a ton 
in the average price of coal sold in or near 
New York. The commission also decided that 
a board of conciliation should be appointed to 
settle disputes growing out of the award that | 
cannot be settled by conference between the 
miners and the mine managers; iif the board of 
conciliation cannot agree it is to ask one of the 
United States cireuit court judges sitting in 
the third judicial circuit to appoint an umpire, 
whose decision shall be final. The award 
further provides that no discrimination shall 
be made in the employment of miners because 
of their membership or non-membership in a 
labor-union. The award is made binding till 
March 31, 1906, with provision for the discipline 
of any employé or employer disregarding it. 
T= MACEDONIAN SiTruaAtion. — The 
Macedonian insurgents, who had arranged 
for a rising on April 1st, announced, March 
20th, that the general revolt would be post- 
poned until it was known how the reforms 
which the sultan had consented to make at the 
solicitation of Austria-Hungary and Russia 
would affect the situation. These powers 
urged that the inspector-general recently ap- 
pointed in the vilayets of Saloniki, Monastir 
and Kossova should remain at least three years, 
and that he should have the right to employ 
Ottoman troops when necessary. It was also 
demanded that the valis, or governors of the 
vilayets, should follow the inspector-general’s 
instructions, that the police and gendarmerie 
should be reorganized under the direction of 
experienced foreigners, and that in districts 
where the majority of the population is Chris- 
tian the rural guards should be chosen from 
among the Christians; that the Albanians be 
punished for their crimes against Christians, 
and that the vilayets should have the first claim 
on the money raised by taxation. The sultan 
not only accepted this plan of reform for the 
three vilayets mentioned, but extended it to the 
vilayets of Adrianople, Janina and Skutari. 


HE ALASKAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 
Baron Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of 
England; Sir Louis A. Jetté, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec, and the Hon. John Douglas 
Armour, Chief Justice of Ontario, have been 
appointed as the British members of the com- 
mission to fix the boundary between Canada 
and Alaska. The United States members of 
the commission are Elihu Root, Secretary of 
War, Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and George Turner, whose term as 
Senator from Washington expired March 4th. 
ECENT DEATHS.—Charles Godfrey Leland, 
the author of the “Hans Breitmann’”’ 
ballads, popular a generation ago, died March 
20th, aged 78 years. He was born in Phila- 
delphia and was educated in 
this country, Germany and 
France. He devoted himself 
to literary work, and was an 
authority on the language of 
the Gipsies, and on various 
other curious subjects. The 
vogue of his ballads was so 
great that the English came 
to regard ‘‘Hans Breitmann’’ 
as a typical German, and gave 
this name to Emperor William I. when talking 
of him.——The Very Rey. F. W. Farrar died 
in London, March 22d, aged 71. He was born 
in Bombay, India, and educated in England. 
In 1876 he was appointed a canon of West- 
minster and rector of St. Margaret’s Church 
adjoining the abbey, and was 
made Dean of Canterbury in 
1895. He wrote many books, 
the most widely known of 
which is the ‘‘ Life of Christ, ’’ 
which appeared in 1874. He 
visited the United States in 
1885. Rear - Admiral Wil- 
liam Harkness, U.S. N., re- 
tired, one of the most noted 
astronomers in this country, 
is dead at the age of 65 years. He had been 
astronomical director of the Naval Observatory 





CHARLES G. LELAND. 








Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 





at Washington. 
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ASTHMA $uii8s7e” Suit eateries: 


Best List of New Plays. 825 Nos. Dia- 
PLAYS tee scestsrnzan beste, Susioe 
$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 


Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U. 8. Address Dept. AG, 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Ill., or Buffalo, N.Y, 
Free —2 Guatemala Jubilee Bands, Cat. 30c., 
for the amen of two collectors and 2c. postage. 
40 yee. conan stage and revenue mounted, 
monly 2 25e. aris exposition es 10e. ; 46 
diff. U. S., ioc. 20 Russia 10¢. : 30 Sweden, ide. 
Lists free. Agta. wtd.5 J. Toledo & Wd Co.,Toledo,0. 


THE EZYBED MATTRESS 


i rfectly hygienic, absolutely non- 

absorbent Y atenye | an springy. 

To prove it we send it o' 

30 NIGHTS’ vREE TRIAL, 
express prepaid. Send for book. 

THE A. A, BOHNERT 
























COMPANY, Dept. P, CINCINNATI, 0. 


ayy YM TURE ect: 





AND PRICES. 
Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE Rapids Mich, 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Ra: 


ST \ y 1 ME peony i =R 


tt Free to any address. Enclose a 
fawn STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide’ St., Detroit. Mich. 


Insures 
Clear Brains 


) by making stomachs 
clean and livers active. 














At druggists, 5@c. and $1, 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 





for New York 
Physicians in 1844. 


SPALDING’S 


OFFICIAL 


BASEBALL GUIDE 


For 1903. 
Edited by HENRY CHADWICK, 
“The Father of Baseball.” 


er publ 8 Guide for 18 will be the best issu 
ever — 8 








time, with names of players an 
accounts of games played in the 50’s, 
60’s and early 70’s; a general review 
of the 7 season’s work in all the 
tions; valuable 
eee ice to » thone {who would become 
:~ yers; interesting articles on 
e— the game and numerous photos of 
all the leading ball teams of the country. 
A feature of the 198 Guide is the official classifi- 
cation of all pr 1 ball-players of America 
under one head. 


Price 10 Cents. 


Every boy 8 should. send his ,name on a po 
card ‘Gor a@ cop Spalding’s Catalo 
Sports. Sent ree—fally illustrated, and lis = 
about sports. 


A. G. SPALDING @ BROS., 


New_York City. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
San Pyswcrsco, CAL. ST. Louis, Mo. Boston, 
Mass. BUFFALO, N. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. DENVER, 
CoOL. "MINNEAPOLIS MINN. KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, ENG. 




















I 
SIND, 


the new medicinal soapforskin and | 
scalp, produces a wealth of hair by 
the same virtues it beautifies the 
skin—establishes healthy ——- 
lt cleanses and corrects. For dan- 
druff, itching, A scalp, ——e 





Cerivative ofthe famousskin ointment “We 
—Resinol. Finefor toilet, yeaa “ 

Sold everywhere. Sample free. 

Besinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A, 















express refinement. : A i! 
piece of ‘ Triple” Plus” ~ 
Avalon tells a story of in-”’ 


























A Wisconsin Man has de- 
vised a neat little Steel 
Spring, which, set in 
- the shoe heels, makes 
ba 4 and w: 
§ s & pavements 
Gellehttullyeasy, Trial 
pr. by mail, postpaid,35c. Dr.G. E. SWAN, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


BRASS BAND 


Instrum: ‘orms. Lyon 
& Healy Mealy “Owe Mate" ta . — ‘uments are 
referred by Thomas Orch Banda 
M etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 
it gives ee instructions for ‘amateur bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 


~OIMA’ 5 inches 
Durable and 


Liquid “Pistol 


1G of Steel, Nickel ee 
Will stop the most vicious 
out permanent injury. Valua' " = i. 
unescorted ladies, cashier. homes, etc. 
Leads from an: Ne cartridges 
pao nae Over 20 ay one leading. All dealers, 


mail, 50¢. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 
$26. 50 BUYS A BUGGY 
rarer, $33. “4 LF ot! superior 


tire output of two enormous 
factories id direct to 


















consumer. We mfr. full 


ip on approval. 
DEFY COMPETITION and 
DEALERS’ PROFIT. 





The Musical Wonder 
Solid metal (brass finish) 
—, "st sent t 25c. 
You Can Play it Without Being Taught 
Entertains Everybody Everywhere 

For Church, Sunday-School or Home Sociables. 


Illus. cata, of Amusing Home Entertainments, free. 
Strauss Mfg. Co., 138 W. 14th St., Dept. 13, New York. 















ANKING 
Y MAIL 


An ohedittr safe and convenient method 
of saving money. 

You can y depasit you your mone i = Big, Strong 
Savings-B; mail,no matter where you live. 


s2tiaen 4% INTEREST 


semiannually on any amount from $1.00 u 
oO se capital and strong officini 


securit; 
te for Book hiet “P, is Bankin by Mail.” 
THE. FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY, 
Capital $1,500,000, Cleveland, 0. 





SUN-PROOF 


Paint 


lives with a lustre. Guaranteed to 
wear for five years. 


Prirrssureu Pirate Grass Co., General Distributers, 
Send for Book of Paint Know! Knowledge and Advice (free) to 
PATTON PAINT CO., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Shipped On A sere 


. we pee sh I em D. 
a > ere wi ips ong bts cle fed Cit 
. oe — 10° ‘10 DAYS 


N 
UM, 
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Jewelry 


and sell it at a big profit, Any bright 
boy can make gold wire jewelry at 
home as wellas the men who make 

, big money atit. Easy to learn 
—easy tomake—easy to sell. 
Ata cost of a few cents, 
pins, rings, watch chains, fobs, 

etc., can be madein a few hours 

that willsell for dollars. Com- 
plete outfit and instructions with 


} $10.00 worth ofjewelry, sent express paid (") 
for $2.25. Catalogue containing illus- ; 
trated instructions and a full line FREE 
of tools, material and jewelry sent 

ROGERS, THURMAN & CO., 
156 Wabash — hicago, | 
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We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful * 
U 


SSELETTE ART RUGS 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily — clean and warranted to out- 

wear bi; carpets. Se 
‘ons any int ‘east of the Rocky 














nt prepai 
Mountains. 
a refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 

ae showing rugs in actual 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (inc. )Dept- 25,288 8. 8. Sth St, 


ALLIGATOR 
(PENSTOREPROOF 


E NAILS. TACKS AND 1Lt NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 

















it soguions. ope only when a « 
accompan Catalog free, ith descrip- 
tion and rd key to this illustration. 
THE VIM COMPANY e-suxt ESTiCHICAGO 
SOLE MANUFACTURER 


To the Woman 


in every household upon 
whom poveives = oe A 
a we of 0 or | an invita- 
tion to ais our class in what 
we denominate our 









Mother’s Course in 
Home Nursing. 


This comprises a series of 
twelve Slee ures mailed week- 
ie, with qusetton papers, com- 
ple three months. This 
ome ill enable you to become 
not only a Health pairer but 
a Health Creator, and the class 
now forming will have at least 
10,000 members.” 


Write promptly for full particulars 
eh we Ly honk D. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
Jamestown-on-Chautauqua, N. Y. 











For nearly 
half a century 


Ferry's 


D. M. FERRY 4 00, 
Detroit, Mich. 








A Great Telegraph School. 


Janesville, Wis., March 19, 1903. 

We have attended Valentines’ School of Tele- 
graphy for the past four to five months, and we 
are leaving to-day to go to Kaukauna, where we 
are to report to the Superintendent of the Ashland 
Division of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
for employment. We have been furnished free 
passes to our destination by this school. Two of 
us have work for our rd all the time we 
have been here, so our expenses have been very 
small, while one, Mr. Knowles, worked for his 
board about half of the time, and could have done 
so all of the time, if he had chosen. Our railroad 
fare from home to Janesville was paid by the 
school. We have been well treated and are per- 
fectly satisfied with our experience here, and we 
take pleasure in recommending Valentines’ 
School to any one who wants to learn telegraphy. 
It certainly has connections with many great 
railroads, which take its graduates when they are 
ready for work and give them passes to their 
different destinations. (Signed) 


WILLIAM H. BERGMAN, formerly of Pittsfield, I11. 
Harry A. LONG, formerly of Englewood, Ill 
ALBERT E. KNOWLES, formerly of Ingraham, I11. 

N.B. You see we send them out in bunches. What 
better can any one ask than to have his railroad fare 
paid from his home to the school, be given a place to 
work for his board while attending the school, and 
when he is taught, be furnished with a pass to his 
destination on the railroad which gives him employ- 
ment? It seems to us that covers the situation pretty 
thoroughly. If you want to learn telegraphy, give 
us achance to see what we can do for you. No reason 
why you cannot do as well as these young men, and 
now ts an excellent time to begin. Send for our 
catalogue, which will tell you all about it. We pay 
railroad fare to Janesville. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Janesville, Wis. 





‘DOWN WEIGHT’ rf 
Nol merely COD —= > 
&) VALUE su//he 
_ measureis HEAPED 
UPand Running Over’ 


ALUE is the basis of commerce ; it isn’t what 
you pay, but what you get for your money. 
The value of the INGERSOLL DoLLAR WatTcH far 
outweighs its cost; time, practically as accurate 
as any watch can give, is the service it offers for 
& period of 10 years, with ordinary care. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid in the U. S. and Can. for $1. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
85. 51 Maiden Lane New York 
































EVELOPMENT OF THE GAS-ENGINE.— 


The development during the year just) 


passed of the modern blast-furnace gas-engine 
is one of the most notable things in the world of 
practical science. This form of engine takes the 
gas given off from the blast-furnaces and utilizes 
it for the generation of power, which may be 
applied in many ways. It is predicted that the 
profits of pig-iron production will be ultimately 
doubled through the saving effected by the gas- 
engine, and some persons even think that, in 
time, blast-furnaces may be erected primarily as 
great gas-generators, the making of pig iron by 
them becoming only a secondary consideration. 


RICTION IN BALL BEARINGS.—It is a 

popular belief that ball bearings are almost 
free from friction. Experiments with special 
apparatus, by Prof. M. J. Golden, at Purdue 
University, indicate, on the contrary, that at high 
speeds ball bearings fail entirely. For ordinary 
pressures and speeds, according to the result of 
these experiments, ball bearings give a loss by 
friction less than that of ordinary bearings poorly 
lubricated, but not much less than that of a 
finely polished and thoroughly lubricated bearing. 


HE PEPPER-PLANT.—Mr. Fee, the United 

States consul at Bombay, has collected for 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce some inter- 
esting facts about the climb- 
ing vine, with spikes of white 
flowers, to which the world 
owes its supply of pepper. 
The pepper-plant is found 
wild in the forests of Trav- 
ancore and along the Mala- 
bar coast, and is cultivated 
in southwest India, from 
which it has been intro- 
duced into Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Siam, the Philippines 
and the West Indies. The 
use of pepper was known as 
early as the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. The 20 
to 30 white flowers forming 
a spike ripen into fleshy 
berries the size of a pea, each containing a single 
seed. These seeds, when crushed, make black 
pepper, and when the cortical is removed, white 
pepper. jal 


EW USE FOR CARBORUNDUM. — Carbo- 

rundum, the artificial substitute for emery, 
which is said to rival the diamond in hardness, 
is now employed, because of its extraordinary 
resistance to heat, as a coating for the interior of 
furnaces. Finely powdered and made into a 
paste, it is applied with a brush, like paint, to 
the brick lining. It is said that a layer only two 
millimeters thick will protect the bricks from the 
effects of the highest temperature that is ever 
produced in ordinary furnace combustion. Car- 
borundum is itself a product of the electric 
furnace, being composed of silica and carbon 
fused together in the presence of salt and saw- 
dust. 





OME OF THE MOTHER-OF-PEARL.— Ac- 
cording to a report compiled for the Com- 
mercial Museum at Manila, the true “‘mother-of- 
pearl,” a large oyster which varies from 6 to 
15 inches or more in diameter, and weighs 
from 2% to 10 pounds, is not known to exist 
elsewhere than in the waters of Thursday 
Island, off the northeastern point of Australia, 
along the coasts of north Queensland, West 
Australia, Burma, New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines, and in the Arafura Sea. Smaller and 
less valuable shell oysters are found in some 
other parts of the world. It is thought that an 
important business may be developed from 
mother-of-pearl in the Philippines. 
“THE AMERICAN NILE.’”’”— This name, Mr. 
R. H. Forbes, of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Tucson, Arizona, says, is appli- 
cable to the river Colorado because of its 
possibilities as a source of irrigation for the 
alluvial bottom-lands that surround it. Between 
400,000 and 500,000 acres of these lands have 
been surveyed. The Colorado resembles the 
Nile in being subject to an annual summer rise 
sufficient to overflow the extensive areas of its 
border and delta lands. Its silts also possess 
great fertilizing properties, so that lands irrigated 
with the Colorado’s muddy waters require no 
additional fertilization. Mr. Forbes avers that 
when the Colorado is fully utilized it will become 
“the mother of an Occidental Egypt.” 


Soe sTIFIC Stupy or WELLs.—A Division 

of Hydrology has been organized in the 
Hydrographic Branch of the United States 
Geological Survey. A special feature of its 
work will be the study of wells and of water- 
bearing strata in the earth’s crust. All problems 
relating to underground water will be within the 
Scope of the new division. Not only the Western 
states and territories where irrigation is required 
are to be included in the field of active work, but 
in every state of the Union special studies will 
be made and trustworthy information collected. 
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152 DIFFERENT stamps, including Servia, 
Argentine, Queensland Japan India, Chile. 
and many others, 10c. ; 1000 mixed, 25¢. : 6 Borneo, 1c. ; 16 


Peru, l0c. ; 10Salvador,10c. Finest sheets on approval. 
5% com.’ Price-list of Packets, Albums, Etc., free. 
‘ew England Stamp Company, 2} Bromfield St., Boston. 


All Elastic 
Abdominal Belt 


) to relieve that heavy feeling 
so common to stout people; also 
| special belts for Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy Cases, Pain in Groin, 
- Navel Rupture, and every pur- 
pose where a belt can be helpful. 
We weave them to your meas- 
tre, insuring a perfect fit, so 
that they support all the time, 
whatever your position. Direct 
dealing. Manufacturers’ prices. 
Full information in Catalogue 
No. 2, sent free with prices and 
self-measuring directions. . » + 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
MORE THAN HALF 
SUFFER FROM COFFEE-DRINKING. 













Coffee does not set up disease with all people | 


using it; on the other hand, it absolutely does 
create disease in thousands and thousands of 
cases perfectly well authenticated and traceable 
directly to coffee and nothing else. 

This statement may hurt the feelings of some 
coffee-drinkers, but the facts are exactly what 
they are. 

Make inquiry of some of your coffee-drinking 
friends, and you may be certain of one thing: one- 
half of them, yes, more than half, suffer from 
some sort of insipient or chronic disease. If you 
want to prove it’s the coffee, or would prefer to 
prove it is not the coffee in these cases, take 
coffee away from those persons for from ten days 
toamonth. Don’t change the food in any other 
way, but give them Postum Food Coffee, and the 
proof of whether coffee has been the trouble or 
not will be placed before you in unmistakable 
terms. 

A young lady in the St. Mary’s Academy, Win- 
nipeg, Canada, says, “One of our teachers suf- 
fered a long while from indigestion. She was a 
coffee-drinker. She became worse steadily, and 
finally was reduced to a point where the stomach 
did not retain any food. Then electricity was 
tried, but without avail. She, of course, grew 
weak very fast, and the doctor said the case was 
practically incurable. 

“About that time I was attracted to a statement 
in one of the papers regarding the poisonous 
effect of coffee and the value of Postum Food 
Coffee. The statement was not extravagant, but 
couched in terms that won my confidence and 
aroused me to the belief that it was true. I per- 
suaded our teacher to leave off the morning cup 
of coffee altogether and use Postum Food Coffee. 

“A change took place. She began to get better. 
She has now regained her strength, and is able to 
eat almost every kind of food, and has taken 
her position as teacher again.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 





Are You Drinking 


Nature’s Choicest Nutrient, 





Made from pure milk and malted 
grain—a delicious and invigorating food- 
Put 
up in powder form; prepared instantly 


drink that agrees with everybody. 


by dissolving in water. For use at meals, 


*tween meals—a meal in itself. 
Used and Sold Everywhere; All Druggists. 
SAMPLE If you are not using it now, let FREE. 


us send you a Trial Package 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


& TRADE MARK 


Linene 


REVERSIBLE 
Collars andCuffs 


DE of Fine 
Cloth, and ex- 
actly resemble linen 
goods. Not to be 
confounded with pa- 
per collars and cuffs. 
Very convenient, 
stylish and economi- 
cal, perfect - fitting, 
and never ragged or 
uncomfortable. 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 
When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 





Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
of Cufis, 25c, By mail 30c. 


Send 6c. (in U.S. stamps) 

e a Sample Collar or 
air of 

SIZE AND STYLE. 


dilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Nothing makes a 
more appropriate or timely 


Wedding Present 


than a set of 


({QODELL 


CARVERS. 


Handles of Cocobolo, Celluloid, 
Ebony, Rubber, Bone, Stag- Horn. 


Solid Silver, Silver Plated, and 
German Silver Mounted. 












Name Goodell on every Blade. 





All made from very best quality 
of Special Carver Steel. Quality 
the first aim. Whatever bears 
the name “ Goodell” is the best 
that can be made. 











Ask your Dealer. 





GOODELL CO., Antrim, N.H. 
Send for book, ‘‘How to Buy Silver."’ 

















EVERY HOME 


should own the New Epition. 
Hundreds of the most eminent 
authorities agree that it is the 
most accurate and useful diction- 
~ published. 

tgivescorrect answerstoques- 
tions concerning words, places, 
notable persons, fiction, etc. 

The New Epitio0n has 25,000 
new words and phrases, 2,364 
pages, 5,000 illustrations. 


Let Us Send You Free 








** A Test in Pronunciation,’’ 
which affords a pleasant and in- 
structive evening’s entertain- 


ment. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


: £ 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 














“True as the 
needle to the 


pole ” 


is the hand to 


the minute 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All 


jewelers have Elgin Watches. 


On an 


“‘Timemakers 


and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the 


watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Exain, tL. 








MORE 


SILVER 


Did you 
read the 
heading of 
this “ad”? 
Read it 
again and 
realize that 

H in buying 
this silver- 
ware you 
are getting 
one-half 

more actual 
silver than 

a the ordina- 

ry standard 
silver plate. 
Yet it 
costs no 
more than 
the 
ordinary. 


y This Trade 
Wy Mark is 
A" stamped on 

every piece 
of 


“World : Brand 


Silverware, and is your guarantee of 


quality described above. All new, 

exclusive patterns. Ask to see them. 
Catalogue “A” Sent FREE. 

THE AMERICAN SILVER COMPANY, 


Bristol, Conn. 
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E YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 

ba aper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

sesspere, ta, 4 ganas weexs A L—wy K..§ L R= 

thou e ages con ute a co . 

and alladditional pages each week are a gift to the 





subscribers. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be by Post-Offire. Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

; PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HOOKWORM DISEASE. 





recently been recognized as of rather 
wide distribution in this country is a 
parasite known as hookworm. Hook- 
worm disease has an interest chiefly 
for those living in the states from 
Virginia southward, where it is most 
common in sandy regions rather than 
in clay soils. 

The hookworm lives by attaching 
itself to the walls of the intestines, 
from which it derives nourishment 
by sucking blood. When it is present 
in large numbers it abstracts such a quantity of 
blood that marked pallor results. In addition to 
the anemia, weakness and inferior muscular devel- 
opment are present. In children this disease is 
characterized by a stunted growth, a protuberant 
abdomen, inferior muscular development and 
bodily weakness. 

In the Georgia sand belt the disease is common. 
It is significant that in this same region the “‘poor 
whites” are generally characterized as lazy and 
shiftless. If disease rather than disposition can 
be shown to be the cause of the degeneration, 
medical science may be able to change the com- 
monly accepted theory regarding this people as a 
class. 

The disease seems to avoid cities where sewer- 
age, paved streets and sodded grass-plots render 
intimate contact with contaminated soil more 
difficult. The eggs of the parasite survive longest 
in a loose, sandy soil; and those whq work or 
play in the localities favorable to a long existence 
of the parasite in the egg form are likely to convey 
the eggs to the mouth by means of water, food 
or contaminated fingers. Thence they reach the 
intestine, and there rapidly develop into active 
agents of disease. It is found that hookworm 
disease is common among farmers, miners and 
clay-workers. 

The prevention of the disease lies in personal 
cleanliness and the avoidance of contaminated 
food and water. It is difficult to convince igno- 
rant people of the utility of boiling the water 
which they drink, but a practical demonstration of 
the utility of sanitary drainage and the disposal 
of sewage might accomplish much good in the 
districts where the disease abounds. Improve- 
ment in the health of persons suffering from hook- 
worm disease has been noticed on removal to a 
city, or on removal to a clay from a sandy soil. 

Malaria, which is likewise common in many 
districts of the South, affects the sufferer in a way 
similar to hookworm disease, but the latter does 
not yield to the remedies employed for the former. 
Physicians employ remedies which kill or benumb 
the hookworms until they are expelled, but several 
repetitions are commonly found necessary com- 
pletely to eradicate the disease when it is present 
in its more severe forms. 


* © 


BLANKET, BED-SPREAD, QUILT, 
COMFORTER. 


A young American who had been travelling 
abroad reports some of the difficulties he 
had with the English language as it is spoken in 
England. The most usual difficulties depend on 
differences of idiom and pronunciation, for which 
the English like to banter Americans. Some of 
the young man’s troubles are common to most 
Americans who travel in England, but others are 
less familiar, although quite as interesting. 

“I got on well enough,’ he says, “until they 
asked me if I liked my ‘coffee with fixings, as you 
Americans say,’ and didn’t believe me when I told 
them I’d never heard an American say that. They 
tormented me about ‘cute’ and ‘cunning,’ and 
insisted that we say ‘guess’ and ‘calculate’ and 
‘allow’ and ‘reckon’ all in one speech. They 
maintain that we all say ‘Amurica,’ which, alas! 
many of us do say. 

“I faced them down when they accused us of 
calling the rails of a railway ‘metals,’ and they 
went on about our trick of pronouncing ‘where’ 
and ‘when’ as if the ‘w’ and the ‘h’ were inverted, 
which is really an old cockneyism. 

“The greatest shock came when I went into a 
little dry-goods store and asked for a spool of 
thread. It was some time before they discovered 
that it was a ‘reel of cotton’ that I wanted. 

“A railway employé grinned when I asked the 
way to the ticket-office. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘that 
it’s the booking-office which you want.’ 

“One day at dinner an Englishman said he’d 
heard an American ask for a ‘bed-spread’ when 
he wanted a blanket. I said that the words were 
used correctly everywhere in the United States, 
and stuck to it. But when I had left the steamer 
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in New York and was in the sleeping-car on my 
way home, a man in the berth above me stuck 
his head down and said: 

“*Partner, you ain’t got an extra bed-spread 
you can lend me? I’m half froze.’ 

“*T haven’t any bed-spread,’ I replied. ‘Call 
the porter.’ 

“The porter said there wasn’t a bed-spread in 
the train. 

“*None on the train! 
and I want another.’ 

“Here in my native land I had found a born 
American who said ‘bed-spread’ when he meant 
‘blanket.’ ” 


Why, I’ve got one now, 


® ¢ 


LAUNCHING A NILE BOAT. 


n important function at Rhoda, a town on the 
Nile, is the launching of a large river-boat, 
such as is used for the river traffic. It is consid- 
ered by the natives as a sort of fete, and they 
attend with banners, dancing-girls and music, 
and cheer the efforts of the workmen as, in true 
old Egyptian style, they launch the boat by the 
appliance of human force alone. In “The Land 
of the Khemi” a launching is described as follows: 


The pe epee re of the workmen was evi- 
dently of the opinion that backs were made before 
levers, and that the true way to launch a boat was 
not to allow her to glide into the water stern first, 
but to push her down the ways sidewise by the 
sheer force of a united shove. 

In order to get her to move at all, however, he 
began operations by rocking her to an extent that 
made her seams crack and the whole boat bend 
and creak ominously. When she was sufficiently 
loosened and her hold on the ways weakened by 
this operation, the music struck up, the fla 
waved, the dancing-girls danced, and the whole 
two hundred men, placing their backs beneath 
the boat, lifted up their voices in a loud groan of 
concentrated effort; then she moved an inch, and 
everybody rested. 

The launching of the craft, diversified by numer- 
ous slips of the stern, which would go down more 
rapidly than the bow; by sundry hitches, in 
which neither bow nor stern would move at all, 
and then by unexpected slides, when she threat- 
ened to by sag) over prematurely into the river, 


lasted just ten hours. It was accomplished, how- 
ever, with great triumph and beating of drums, 
and then the procession marched back to the 


village. 
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AMENITIES OF WAR. 


‘0 speak of the “amenities of war” may seem 

to most persons like a contradiction in terms, 
yet during the Civil War there were many illus- 
trations of a fraternal feeling between the combat- 
ants, such as has seldom existed between the 
soldiers of opposing armies in any war in the 
history of the world. In “Civil War Times” Mr. 
D. W. Howe tells of one occasion when the Con- 
federate soldiers under command of Gen. J. B. 
Gordon indignantly insisted that the laws of 
hospitality required the safe return of a Union 
soldier who had been surprised while making 
them a friendly visit. 

There were many similar courtesies during the 
Atlanta campaign. A striking exhibition of them 
was given at -y Face Ridge. The 79th 
Indiana was posted about half-way up the ridge, 
and at one time the pickets had orders to keep up 
a ney | fire all night against the Confederates. 
One of the 79th pickets learned in some way that 
a Kentucky Confederate regiment, in which he 
had a brother or a brother-in-law, was near by. 
He communicated the fact to the nearest Con- 
federate Fg who kindly volunteered to find 
his relative and bring him to the Confederate 
picket-line, This he did, and the 79th Indiana 
man and his Confederate relative talked together 


The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
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ferent styles. 


Silk from $4. 
cata. free. 


Heavy 


TIC STOCKINGS 


Silk, $2.45 and $3.00. 
so Fits from $3.75 to $4.50. 


50 to $6.00. Fit and quality guaranteed. Illus. 
PRANE W. GORSE CO., Mfrs, Highiandville, Mass. 


With patent seamless heel. 
Heavy Linen, $1.45 ange $1 


-75. 
dif- 
Heavy 








EXAMINATIONS 





FOR ADMISSION 





To Harvard College, 
The Lawrence Scientific School, 
and the Dental School, 


will be held June 22d to 27th at 
the following cities and towns in 


Massachusetts : 
Cambridge. 
Andover. 

Milton. 

Groton. 
Southborough. 


Worcester. 
Lynn. 
Springfield. 
Fall River. 
South Byfield. 


Also in other States as follows: 


Exeter, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 
Portland, Me. 
Newport, R.I. 
Pomfret Centre, Ct. 
Washington, Ct. 
New York, N.Y. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





Washington, D.C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lima, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Chicago, Ill. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver, Col. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Belmont, Cal. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Also in Bonn, Germany, and Honolulu, H.1. 


PAMPHLETS 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex- 
amination papers, and full information 


concernin: 
ses, scho 
application to the 


courses of instruction, expen- 
trships, etc., may be ha 


on 


Secretary of the Faculty, 
6 University Hall, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


“a. 





for several hours from behind their r tive 
trees, while each was og | up a steady fire, 
according to orders, against the enemy’s lines. 
It is to be presumed, however, that they took 
care not to aim at each other. 


® © 


MONEY IN RAILROADING. 


New York boulevard car was going north one 

day recently when, with a sudden jar, the 
current was thrown off and the passengers were 
bumpéd rudely together. The car came to a 
standstill. The motor-man, says the New York 
Times, threw open the front door and ran back to 
the conductor on the rear platform. 


They exchanged a few words; then both ran 
through the car to the front platform. Every 
passenger sat mute with surprise. Suddenly the 
car started, and then backed. Then it started 
again, and once more backed. Then it stopped. 
Off jumped motor-man and conductor, and as the 
astonished passengers looked out of the windows 
they saw the two men down on their hands and 
knees, trying to crawl under the car. Presently, 
with an exclamation of delight, the motor-man, 
covered with mud and ime, slowly emerged. 
Entering the car and holding up for inspection a 
ten-dollar bill, he said: 

“Excuse me, pescotanes, for jarring you and 
keeping you wa ting; but I came near running 
over this ten-dollar il, and I hated to do it and 
leave it for the motor-man on the car behind me.” 


® © 


NOT TOO LIFELIKE. 


“we just let me have that photograph for two 
weeks and I’ll send you a life-size portrait of 
Mrs. Herlihy that’ll be a really speaking like- 
ness,” said the agent for a new “crayon process” 
in his most persuasive tone. 


An om ging strongly akin to apprehension 
appeared in Mr. Herlihy’s dim blue eyes, and he 
passed his hand twice across his mouth with a 
nervous gesture. 

“Well, now, Oi don’t know as that ’d be anny- 
ways nicessary,” he whispered. “She was wid me 
in this loife thirrty-foive years, and that gives 
toime for a g dale of talkin’. Oi’ll jist have 
a picture that shows her looks, widout anny 
mechanical controivance to reprojuce her v’ice.” 


* © 


A CHANGE, AT LEAST. 


= many good, fresh jokes, this one from the 
Chicago News is built on a very old and very 
common experience: 


“Your daughter has improved wonderfully in 
her pane paring.” said Mrs. Nexton. 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” replied Mrs. 
Homer, “if you are really sincere.” 

wage do you think I am not sincere?” 

“Well, you see, we didn’t know whether she 
wee as or whether we were merely getting 
used to it.” 





v + ++ 





: Radcliffe College. Fi 


And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined at the same 
places and times asthe candidates for admission 


to Harvard University, as stated above. 


All 


information regarding the examinations may 


be had on application to the 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 


tary of 











Harvard University. 


Dental School, Boston, Mass. 


Thirty-fifth 
Se: 


year begins October 1, 1903. 
nd for announcement. 
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Tires 


Sterlin 
Functess $3.28 
Proof Tires PerPair 


are the best made. Con- 
structed on puncture 
proof lines. Nosolution 
in them, Guaranteed for 
One Year. Complete 
catalog of tires from $2.00 per pair up, sent FREE. 
Delaware Rubber Co. 643 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send for big Catalog. 











PUNCTURE 
PROOF 








New Summer 
Suits and Skirts. 


ERE are a few of the 
advantages which 
you have in pur- 

chasing your suits and 
skirts from us: 

First—We make every 
oy especially to order, 
thus insuring the perfection 
of fit and finish. 

Second—We sponge and 
shrink all of our woolens. 

Third—We pay express 
charges everywhere. 

ourt ur prices are 
lower than those charged 
by retail stores. 

Fifth—You take no risk 
whatever in dealing with us. 
If what you get does not 
please you, send it back 
promptly and we will re- 
JSund your money. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, well - tailored, 

—_ pow — 

ions of the prevailing 

Paris 














New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and Summer 
ry gE acmmaee look cool and feel cool, too, 


Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Jaunty 

Jackets, Travelling Dresses, Etc. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; 
you will get them /ree by return mail. A postal 
will bring them. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














Have been Established over 51 Years. 


In them the essential ele- 
ments of a good piano are 
most happily united. 

The Vose is the modern mu- 
sical instrument, perfectly 
combining the paramount fea- 
tures of Zone, Construction 
and Design by means of mu- 
sical science and mechanical 
skill. 





By_our easy payment plan every 
family in moderate circumstances can 
own a fine Jeane. We allow a liberal 
price for old instruments in exchange, 
and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in 
Boston. Send for our descriptive cata- 
logue, which gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
163 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Were Young 


electro-silver 
and forks—at 


marvelous 
first oteged 


was esta 
ple were skeptical 


he good 


PD 


that 
invention—w ere 
for oe by the 


lated spoons 


1847, 


in t. 
as tothe merits of 


and they had extreme diffi- 
tog them. Such salesas 
— . 


Spoons, Forks, Etc. 


were famous in the eyes of all silver users, 
Their little shop waa soon exchanged for 
8 


quar and one of the brothers de- 
voted his entire time to selli 





ogers Bros. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


( 


International 
Silver Co. 
Successor. 
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Chocolate Bon- Bons 


The DELICIOUS QUALITY, DELIGHTFUL FLAVORS and 
PERFECT PURITY of these famous confections have made 
for them a phenomenal popularity. 


Annual Sales Eight Million Packages ! 


Lowney's Candies in the original sealed Packages are Guaranteed 
to be in perfect condition or money refunded. 










The Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make Chocolat 
Candies at home, FREE te Companion readers. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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We Mean FAIRY SOAP, of Course! | 


A Soap that is pure, for skins that are tender. Makes a copious, crea 
lather, and never turns yellow in use. White and Floating. Fits every 
hand ; fit for any hand. Price 5 cents at your grocery or drug store. 


FREE Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box frouts (or if you prefer, 25c. in stamps) and we will 


forward you a handsome portfolio of ten be autiful little “‘Fairy’’ subjects (one of which 
is shown above in reduced form). These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs, and 
will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 9% inches by inches, FREE FROM 
ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing ; 






THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 62, Chicago. 





Wool Soa 


Toilet and Bath 





Ge Joys of Home 
include the joys of cleanliness. Good, pure Wool Soap is 
a daily source of joy to all who have a care for their skin. 


Wool Soap is an absolutely pure, white soap, made of the best materials, and 
especially adapted to all requirements of the toilet and bath. 
Made by Swift @ Company, Chicago 
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able, wholesome, “grantor 8.50, . 
at all times for all people. Served 
in many tempting forms,~ dainty 


breakfasts, delicious desserts. ' 
CREAM ¥ WHEAT ©O., Minneapolis, Minn. | , 
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